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California 


Two countries of wonderful 


picturesque people. 


You will find California the 


perennial sunshine, fruit and 


every day of the year. 


United States 





Sunset Route 


passes through a country of continuous 
scenic surprises, and you travel on 


trains of superior equipment, latest 
diners, sleepers, observation, chair, For 


hbrary cars, with clean motive power 


—oil-burning locomotives. 


Superior Service all the Way 
L.H. Nutting, G. E.P.A.  F.E.Batturs,G.P. A. 


lagazine Street 
New Orleans 


Broadway 


go York 


Old Mexico and 


Have you been to either? Why not 
go? You will find Old Mexico a 


country of unlimited attractions, of de- 
lightful climate, interesting customs, 


where outdoor sports are indulged in 


Travel via the route that gives you a 
Unique Panorama of Two Republics 


Old Mexico 


All the way from New. Orleans to San Fran- 


cisco—through Louisiana, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California. 


Southern Pacific 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land, Turkey, 
Greece, Southern Italy. etc. Leave Jan. 25, 
Feb. 1, 18, 22, 1908. $645 to $1,230. 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


Visiting Japan in Cherry Blossom Season. 
Parties leave Pacific Coast, February 11, 25. 
For Japan only, March 10, 24, 1908. 


MEDITERRANEAN TOURS 


Short Tours to Italy, the Riviera, ain, 
Sicily, etc. Leave Feb, 15, 22, March di, 28 
$885 to $575. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Crossing the Andes. A new and fascinat- 
ing tield for tourist travel. Select party 


leaves in June, for Grand Tour of 108 days. 
Limited Parties, Travel de Luxe. 
Write for Programme Desired. 





60 SPRING AND SUMMER 
TOURS TO EUROPE, 1908 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco and 
140 Offices Abroad. 

Cook’s Travellers’ Checks are Good All 


Over the World, 


climate. 








ALTHOUSE’S 
| Foreign Tours 


Delightful High-grade Spring and 
Summer Tours toall parts of EURO 

Under our — rt guidance you om = 
rive all the pleasures and benefits 
possible and avoid all the discomforts 
and vexations of travel. 


Descriptive Booklets on request. 


7\6 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


, THE BUREAU OF 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Stee x Summer Tours to Europ 

Cruises to Greece, Constantinople and Dal- 

matia in our American steam yacht ATHENA, 
Unique, Digmitied , Pleasurable. 

Sail with Dr. Ht Willard March 28th, or with 

Hi. Il. Powers. April 18th. Send for Gen- 
cal Announcement of University Tours, 
19 Trinity Place, Boston. 





land of 


flowers, 











and 








Robson’s Oly World Tours 


oe rag a Summer tour. Sailing July 3. 


White Star Line. Azores, Gibraltar and 
Naples, #485. Send for itineraries. Mrs. Ed 
ROBSON, 80 Warburton “Aven, Yonkers, N.Y. 











Jubilee rilgrimage to Rume 
and Grand Summer Tour of 
Eurepe. Cost from $285 up. 

articulars address 

McGRANE’S TOURS, 187 Broadway, N.Y. City 


FReE TRIP { given to the Orient or 


Kurope to an organizer 
of a party of five. ess Babcock’s Euro- 
pean Tours, 1187 itn St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















CHAUTAUQUA TOURS TO EUROPE 
Unique upon seenery, ART and MODERN LIFE 


“Comfort”? and “De Luxe’? Tours. Prospectus. 
Profs. NAYLOR and ROSEBUSH, Appleton, Wis. 
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Around 


forte Rico 


The special tours of The New York and P 
0 
Rico Steamship Co. occupy three weeks and are et 


yachting excursions on summer seas. The steamers 
have every convenience, with only outside stateroom 
They circle the entire island and stop at many janes 
esting and historic localities. The ship is the tourist’ 
hotel during the entire trip, so the labor and a 
venience of land travel is avoided. @ The special 


tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which includes 
every expense. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
THE NEW YORK & Porto Rico STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


12 Broadway, New Y: 


Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. ‘I Principal Cities, 


P TRAVEL £25 GORE) 
: is fully explained 
in our Helpful 


Brochure. Send 
for it today, free 


Bartlett Tours Co., PiMCADELPHA 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC.” 


16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. 


TO THE ORIENT 


February o April 17, 1908 
Seventy days, costing omty ‘R400. OO and up, including 
shore excursions. SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira 
Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 19 Days in Kgypt and 
the Holy Land, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, the 
Riviera, ete, 


AO TOURS TO EUROPE most comprehen- 


sive and attractive 


ever offered, F.C, CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 


EAGER To EUROPE 


Leisurely, high-grade tours; 


small, select parties; in- 

IU " clusive prices; booklet free, 
307 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


SSCs ITALY in MAY 


NOT merely the ee ‘Naples, Rome, 
Florence, Ven 


ALL THESE ond. more: Assissi, Perugia, 
Sienna, Pisa, Padua- not 80 large. but in 
no Jess signi 
w ALL “April 8 8.8. Republic with Dr. H. H. 
POWERS, Art Critic, Traveler, Lecturer. 
y rite for illustrated announcement 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston. 


ITALY anv SWITZERLAND 


Splendid, resttul Summer tour, Best accommodations; 
mode fap by ates. Limite ad select party personally con- 
greements for Winter trip. Italian taught 


ide. “Prof. Eligio G. sarbe pris, 27 W. 9Cth St., N.Y¥.C. 




































LONDON (ENGLAND) HOTELS 








BP ronis adverts concerning London 
Hotels advertised in The Li.erary 


est Travel anc. Resort Directory 
will be supplied gratis to those enclosing 


stamped return envelope. 


ALISBURY HOTEL 
SALISBURY SQUARE 


Quietest Hotel in London; English service 
throughout ; lounge; drawing room; billiard 
room. Accommodation for 200 guests; in 
elusive terms $2.50 per day. 











Onder personal 

* supervision of Mr. and Mrs. T. Bartens. 
Rates, etc., gratis for stamp from The 
Literary Digest Travel Dept. 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


27th season of uninterrupted success, 
Comfort and leisure. Thorough sight- 
%-¢ .. al secing under expert guidanee. Limited 
parties. All arrangements first-class, 
DR, and MRS. HOWARD 8S. PAINE, 
148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 











Best Ac- | 


(PATHWAYS | Teachers of Art 


and Drawing 


will assemble in Lon- 
don the first week of 
August, There’s many 
an interesting By-way. 
Write for Official Guide. 


TRAVEL COMMITTEE, 
19 Trinity Place, 
Boston, - Mass, 

















Spring and | QUT-OF-THE-OSUEL 


Summer 


Select Limited Part 
April 


EGYPT, PALESTINE. 


commodation. Best Guidance. | 
Sail February 


EUROPE, NORTH CAPE. RUSSIA. 


Sail April and June. 
SUMMER ORIENTAL TOUR, Sail 
Booklet. 


DUNNING & CO., 102 Con. 





June 27. 
H.W. 


gregational House, BOSTON, MASS. 


COLYER LOUNS 


(AWAY = FROM =THE-USUAL ) 
JAPAN, TRANS-SIBERIA and 
ROUND THE WORLD 


424 Boylston Street Boston 











TABET’S HICH-CLASS TRAVELS 
THE HOLY LAND 
ECYP TURKEY and GREECE 
on request. 
SALIM A, TABET, Town & Country 5 Travel 


offer the best and most leisurely tour through 
Booklet and further particulars 
Bureau, 2D Fourt h Ave. 





Tour, Rend for Erespestns euitaiatie EU ROPE tepeedried wont $250 
up. 


reasons why It Is Superior To 


Most Tours Advertised, 


(2th Season 


Address Charles F. Peek, 471 W. 152d St., New York | 


full particulars and convince ng } 





Florence Villa, in the 
FLORIDA, heart of the famed lake 


region. 
po and luxuries, with plantation life. 
500 acres orange groves. Rates and booklet 
upon application. H. GUY NICKERSON, 


Florence Villa Station, Fla. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


A resort combining metropolitan 


12 tours at lowest rates from $165 British Isles, 

| Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 

Ausra, Turkey, Greece and Italy. For details apply 

| N THE TEMPLE TOURS, P. O. Box Z 3178, 
tal Mass. 


E U R OP Ee High-grade Conti- 

nental tour,101 days, 

May 30, $725. Spain, Riviera and southern 
Italy, $450. British peice, $395. 

Address DR. M. M. KUGLER, 496 Wal- 


nut Street, Cincinnati. 











‘UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


2,000 halftone reproductions of the 
World’s Masterpieces of Art. One cent 
en h or 80 cents per hundred, A)so 

* Outlines for the Study of Art”’ to ac- 
company these prints, ‘*‘ The only series 
for the student,”” 

Send two cent stamp for Catalogue. 

Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Place, Boston 


TO EUROPE 
— IDEAL WAY 
Map and Details free. Parties 


Hips to 12. Everything Ideal. 
RAHAM, Prin., Lawrenee 


Schoo. Box 1055, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EU ROPE X* aples to Scotland. ‘‘Cre- 

tic f Sune 2D, Highest testi- 
monia}s. 10th year. Illustrated book, map. 
W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore. 
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Government 
Publications 


When you want to know all that 
is known on any particular subject, 
find out what the Government has 
published regarding it. There isa 
great department at Washington— 
a universal bureau of information— 
maintained for the benefit of the 
public. A Monthly Catalogue is issued. 
Sample copy free on application. 


How to Get 
: Them 


Any of these Government publi- 
cations may be obtained for the cost 
of printing. One very valuable pub- 
lication, “The Records of the Virginia 
Company of London,” in two magni- 
ficent volumes, can be had for only 
$4.00. Ihe most unique publica- 


tion ever issued by the government, 
“The Life and Morals of Jesus of 


Wi] Nazareth,” known as the ‘‘Jefferson 
Bible,’’ can be had for $2.25. 


These are only samples of thousands 
of publications available, including 


many pamphlets on scientific subjects 
written by Government Experts, for 5c 
. to loc. State the subject on which in- 
formation is desired, and lists of all 
available publications will be sent free. 


Make remittances by postal money 


order, express order, or currency may 
besent atowner’s risk. Postage stamps 


will NOT be received. Address 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
Washington, D. C. 























| = |Do rr: 


Drop a Postal for our Mid- Winter Clear- 
ance Catalogue of New and Used 
Books : the greatest lot of bargains in new 
and used books ever offered. Prices cut 
in two; then quartered. We have more 
than a million books in circulation in our 
City and Country Circulating Libraries so 
that we are ly feeding in th d: 
of new books at one end and taking out 
thousands of slightly used books at the other. 
We buy new books in such large quantities 
that we can afford to sell our ‘‘ Overs” at 
great bargains. The used books having 
already earned a profit we can afford to sell 
them at a fraction of their cost. 








Ours is the biggest BARGAIN 
HOUSE for BOOKS in the United 
States. Our mail-trade alone during 
1907 required over 500,000 new 
Books, all sold at great bargains. Write 


for our Mid-Winter Catalogue. 


‘ ! Sales Dept., TABARD INN LIBRARY 
{ 1629 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 




































By 
ALFRED 0. CROZIER 


GET THIS BOOK 


if you would follow with breathless inter- 
est the love of a pure-minded girl for a mas- 
terful man who is obsessed with the lust for 
money and the commercial prestige which it brings. 


GET THIS BOOK 


if you would have an insider show you the under- 
ground workings of Wall Street—how the public are 
“trimmed going and coming,” and how the hauls 
‘‘beat that of a sucker-net dipt below the dam in the 
first spring freshet!” 


GET THIS BOOK 


—everyone; it will appeal as strongly to the man 
who scarcely ever reads fiction as to the woman 
who always reads it, because the theme is so 
big and vital—so much a part of our daily 
life as lived in great American cities—that 
it instantly clutches and holds the reader 
in a firm grip. The author’s treatment 
of his characters is almost photo- 
graphic in its fidelity, and his mes- 
sage, for there is a message hid- 
den in ‘THE MAGNET,” rings 


true with startling distinctness. 





































“An up-to-the-minute novel, teeming 
with the electric thrill of the last sen- 









sation in high finance and corporate 
12mo boodling, 'The Magnet’ will jus- Six 
loth tify its title in holding the atten- 
Clo tion of the reader from start to Full-Page 
$1.50 finish. It is argument in flech 


Illustrations by 
Wallace Morgan 


and blood. It is logic in ac- 
tion. It is conviction up- 
on the anvil.’ — Balti- 


more American. 






All Bookstores 


‘London FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. New York 





i oe CTION TO 





UNITARIANISM" 


r. Samuel M, Crothers, and other Unitarian ser- 


by D 
mons SENT FREE on application to P. QO. M. Com- 
mittee, 2 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRECTNESS OF SPEECH 


Get ‘‘A Desk-Book of Errors in English ”’ 
By F. H. Vtzerevty. Price, 75¢; by mail 





83c. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New Vork 









IS HALF THE BATTLE 





Connectives of By James ©. Fernald, 
English Speech. jives”’ of our language 














afford many pitfalls for those who would write 


good English. This book is the best published 
guide to their proper us 


age. 12 mo, cloth, 334 pp., 
$1.50 net, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N.Y. 





We have never known a first 





book start as quickly into favor. 














PHILLIPS BROOKS 


By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN 
Cloth, with Portrait. 8vo. 665 pages. Net $2.50 
Dr. F. E. Clark, the founder of the Christian Endeavor 

movement, says: 

“| have already recommended, at 
length, to all my readers, this biogra- 
phy as to me one of the most stimula- 
ting, delightful and uplifting volumes 
that Lever read. Hitherto it has been 
published in a large, three-volume 
edition, and the price has put it be- 
yond the reach of many. But now it 
has been reduced in size by its author, 
who has retained all that is most vital 
and helpful in a single vol of 
650 pages. | cannot imagine a vol- 
ume that would be more helpful to a 
young man who wishes to follow the 
struggles, the failures, even, and the 
final glorious success of a great soul, 
than this noble biography. To say 
that it is as interesting as a novel is 
faint praise. If | was a young man 
starting out in life and could have a 


library of but ten books, one of them 
should be the life of Phillips Brooks.” 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


31 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


DR. ELLEN| 


JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
lilustrated, $1.50. 


i) sre WILBOR TOMPKINS is well 


known as one of the most brilliant 
of magazine writers. In this, her 


first novel, she tells the story of “Dr. Ellen,” 


an efficient medical practitioner, who, for 
the sake of her sister’s health, retires to a 
village in the Sierras. Her sister, unaware 
of her danger, chafes at restraint, and 


Dr. Ellen’s triangular struggle against the 
ignorance of the villagers, the inclinations 


of her sister Ruth and the interference of 
the hero, who aids Ruth in her struggle for 


freedom, makes a narrative of vita) interest. 
A charming love-story is skilfully told, and 
the sustained plot, the crisp style and the 


real humor make a book well worth while. 


N.B.—2d large edition within one 


week from publication. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO. 
Publishers New York 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE MOST WONDERFUL WORK EVER PUBLISHED 


MIZRAIM or ANCIENT EGYPT. There were only 800 numbered sets of this marvellous work 


made. The plates were then destroyed, With the exception of 87 sets upon which we have an 
option, they sold generally for, per set..........-...... dette anv deiraates a ee 


We offer these 87 sets, all that remain unsold, bound in'/, leather, for, per set 60-00 


YOU SAVE $90.00 


More than $100,000 was spent in preparing this magnificent work. There were only 800 sets made, All have been sold 
for $150.00 per set) to famous libraries and book-lovers, with the exception of 87 sets upon which we have an option. The plates have 
been destroyed and there are absolutely no others in existence. We say earnestly that in all our thirty years’ experience as publishers we 
have never before seen such a magnificent example of colored plate work. We doubt whether there has ever been anything to equal it 


Here is the last chance—the chance of a lifetime—for a few discriminating Librarians, Book-lovers, Egyptologists, Architects, and 
others, to secure a set of this work at LESS THAN HALF THE ORIGINAL SELLING PRICE—and on easy terms. 


EGYPT! Whose civilization is the oldest known, and yet whose architecture is the 



















(generally 










« wonder and admiration of modern times, and which “ For nobility 

of conception, vastness of detail, and majesty of the highest order exceeds anything ever reared by 
| human hands,” has now, for the first time, been adequately shown forth in these two superb volumes. 
Whether specially interested in Egypt or not, no one who is a lover of good things in art or lit- 


| erature can fail to be fascinated by the beauty, grace, and grandeur of Egyptian art as exhibited in 
| these plates. The work is entitled: 


MIZRAIM OR ANCIENT EGYPT 


| By DR. SAMUEL AUCUSTUS BINION 


THE ENTIRE ORIG- THE one = aenas chet cn ee 

vy purchase after thorough examination, and a 1e regular 
INAL EDITION WAS price ($150), by the British Museum, Metropoliton ckooms 
8 0 0 C 0 P | ES. of Art, Boston Library, Astor Library, Field Columbia 
THE PLATES Museum, Chicago, St. Louis Museum, Cincinnati Public 
HAVE BEEN Library, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, the leading 
DESTROYED libraries of this country, and several hundred dis- 
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cence of 

these plates, 
72in number, can 
not be adequately 
understood from mere 
description. The restored 
interiors of the temples of 
Dendera and Karnak are mar- 
vels of lithographic art. The col- 



















criminating individual buyers. 









Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the Queen of Egyptology, wrote: “I 
wish to tell you how much I am pleased with the specimen 






























Copies of oring of these plates is extremely plates of your great work,” 

These elaborate; one in particular, the interior Wm. Copley Winslow, Hon. Sec’y Egypt Exploration Society, 
of the temple of Medineh, showing 15 dif- writes: ‘‘I regard ‘Mizraim’ as a masterpiece, Its 

Are ferent hues. It is impossible to detail at length exquisite and excellent plates will refresh those who 

Now the varying subjects of the illustrations. Without ex- have seen the monuments or studied their history, 

Left ception they are interesting and well executed. It would Its letterpress admirably expounds what its grand 


be difficult to overestimate its value as a pictorial history, plates so fascinatingly present. The book is a 


wise and satisfying investment.’’ 
Biblia, official organ of the Egypt Exploration 
Society, writes: ‘‘We have found the text 
very accurate and up-to-date.’’ 
Iilustrated American: ‘‘A series of illus- 
trations that for beauty of execution 
have absolutely no parallel.’’ 
Prof. Otis T. Mason, of the Smith* 
sonian Institute, said: ‘‘I am 
proud to see such creditable 
work done in our country.” 
Education, Boston; ‘The 
educational force of such 
a work is incalculable.”’ 
The Evangelist, New York: 
‘A most vivid pen-and- 
brush pee his- 
ye | of the wonders 
of ancient Egypt.” 


GOING 
TO EGYPT? 
Get These 


Volumes 
First! 




















A MOST SUMPTUOUS 
WORK OF GREAT VALUE 


This great work is sumptuously gotten up in two Royal Quarto 
volumes, superbly illustrated with 72 full page plates having a 
surface of from 12x18 to 15x20 inches and printed upon 
heavy plate paper 20x26 inches. Most of these plates are magnifi- 
cently colored, in many instances from twelve to eighteen colors being 
represented, showing the ORIGINAL COLORS of Ancient Egyptian art 
in temples and tombs in perfectly restored designs and decorations, The 
result is fascinating beyond words to express. As specimens of the most 
perfect lithography today they are simply marvellous, some of the plates cost- 
ing over $2,000 to engrave. 


FOUNDATION OF THE WORK 


The marvellous grandeur and scientific value of Egyptian architecture and decora- 

tions so impressed NAPOLEON that he sent 50 most eminent scientists of his day to 
ce — Egypt, where they spent much time and pains gathering a vast amount of information 
FE art Mestan a tel® aches, anihees Which was incorporated by the French Government in a great work of unique value. A 









































































the marvellous beauty of these umque and gor- | Copy of this work was presented to each of the governments of the world. The present work 
feet foun | Sumas of which there were is based upon this great work now on file at Washington. 








OFFER EXTRAGRDINARY sa SIGN AND RETURN THIS ORDER FORM -@a 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York, 








Because of the recent stringency in the money market the Sey agree to take one set (2 vols.) in % leather binding, of 

i j “Ons} ati i or INT E PT as announced by you. When you notify me that 
publishers are forced to sacrifice all cost considerations in J) or Ve obtained sufficient orders for the work to take up Your option oa the remaining 87 
order to realize money quickly. We have § 2 sets, I will forward $5.00 as the initial payment and agree to send you $5.00 a month for 11 
option on all the remaining coples-—just 87—of this months (total cost to be $60) carriage prepaid. It is understood (1) that the 2 volumes will 
$105,000 work, of which only 800 copies were published, be sent me, carriage prepaid, on receipt of my first remittance of $5.00; (2) that you guaran- 






. : ; : tee satisfaction and that if I am not satisfied when I see the work I may return it at your 
to sell for $150 in half-leather. If we secure enough ac- snipes Ghd poe Will saben what 1 have yall yon. 

ceptances within the next few days to warrant us in closing 

our option we shall do so. We offer the work to you for 



















BOM IDR i ai aikaniorn ain ss seanicheh sha soa uencanieneteeweriise’ cieseee sores Salenerecrecn vse 

$60 per set (instead of $150), on easy terms of $5.00 
down and $5.00 a month. TOWD 0 ccvvciveveseccves Lene e eee eee e eee e ee eeeeereeeceeeeeecseccees 
BION SLANK HEREwri'Tet = Mieke s chess csSexnducesecsesees inte; coca subeinis pao neeewenseennease cesses: en 
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MAGDA 
QUEEN OF SHEBA 


The Story of the Visit to 
King Solomon of Bible Times 











Translated into French from the orig- 
inal Ghese, the language of the Ethiopian 
priests, by HucGues LE Roux, Member 
of the Academie des Belles-lettres, and 
from the French into English by Mrs. 
Joun VAN VoRST, with an introduction 
especially prepared for this edition by 
Hugues Le Roux. 

“Magda” is the story of the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon, 
and of the early life of their son told in 
the form of fiction, but with an historical 
basis, the facts being those which have 
been believed in Abyssinia for many 
generations. 4 | 

Experts have given the opinion that 
the date of the original manuscript is 
probably somewhere in the fifth century 
of our era, and that some learned Abys- 
sinian person, possest of all the historical 
data, put them into this form under the 
influence of the literary culture of Byzan- 
tium. 

This extremely curious story forms 
part of an ancient manuscript entitled 
“The Glory of the Kings,” in which is 
contained the genealogy of the Ethiopian 
kings from the beginning of their known 
history. No full translation of « Magda” 
has ever before been made into any 
European language. 

“‘An extremely interesting document, quaintly illus- 
trated.” —Brooklyn (N.Y.) Times, 


“‘Tt is written with the charm of a prose poem. It 
is certainly an unusual literary creation.””—Z xaminer, 
Oakland, Cal. 


‘A most interesting story that will certainly please 
and interest lovers of ancient literature.” —Columbus 
Post, Columbus, O. 


TA very poetic work after the manner of the writings 
of the Old Testament. . The document is 
one of extraordinary interest and its introduction into 
civilized tongues is a literary event of the first im- 
portance.”’— Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


“These pages attain a grandeur equal to that of the 
greatest works that have been written. They have the 
sobriety of the ancient classics, the pathos and the 
majesty of the Bible.”’—M. Hucurs Lr Roux. 


“The volume is certainly one that every student of 
that strange Hamidic people should read. It is an 
illuminating commentary upon a people that have 
played a somewhat lofty role in the unwritten history 


of that part of Africa.”— The State, Columbia, S. C. 


“In many ways the story resembles that of the Bible 
except that it goes into more detail of the relations that 
existed between Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, It 
tells of the wondrous wisdom of Solomon, and how he 
sent to all parts of the world to get gold, precious woods 


and stone for the erection of the temple. Queen Magda 
heard of this wonderful ruler through one of her mer- 


chants, and, her curiosity aroused, she, too, set forth 
to visit Solomon. It seemed to be a case of love at 
first sight according to the book and both rulers strove 
to give the other as many presents as possible,’’— Re- 
public, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT OF IVORY SOAP 


is the soap itself. The second-best advertisement is the factory, or rather the factories, 
in which it is made. 

The parent-factory is located at lvorydale, a suburb of Cincinnati. There are about 
forty buildings altogether and they occupy the greater part of a tract of land, 85 acres. 
in extent. 

Most of them are three or more stories high, four to six hundred feet long and one 
to two hundred feet wide. All of them are of stone or stone and brick. They are 
surrounded by well-kept lawns. Flower-beds add a touch of color to the scene and 
the factory-walls are covered with vines. Everything about the place is as clean and 
bright as a new pin. 

A small army of men and women is employed. The conditions under which they 
work could hardly be improved upon. Jn winter, the buildings are comfortably warm. 
In summer, they are as cool as scores of revolving fans can make them. At all times of 
year, pure air and an abundance of light are provided. 

In point of completeness, cleanliness and beauty, Ivorydale has few equals and 
no superiors. 

Is it surprising, then, that its products, chief among which is Ivory Soap, are not 
equaled, much less surpassed, by those of any other factory? 
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‘FOPICS OF 


THE HUGHES BOOM IN THE OPEN 


*~OVERNOR HUGHES'S letter to Mr. Lehmaier, of the 
(, New York City Republican Club, is generally accepted Dy 
the newspapers as the formal announcement of his candidacy for 
the Presidency. By the time this paper leaves the presses he will 
probably have put his claims even more squarely before the coun- 
try by a statement of his attitude toward nationa) issues. Follow- 
ing the Governor's acknowledgment of his own boom comes a let- 
ter from Secretary Taft to Mr. Herbert Parsons, hitherto the chief 
Taft lieutenant in New York, requesting him “not to attempt to 
divide in my interest” the delegation from that State “since Gov- 
ernor Hughes has indicated his willingness to accept the Repub- 
lican nomination.” With the arsons faction thus added to the 
Hughes forces, the Governor is said to be assured an undivided 
delegation from New York State—which means a matter of 74 
votes lost to Secretary Taft. This abrupt shifting of the political 
situation is variously interpreted by editorial observers as ad- 
vancing the prospects of both Mr. Hughes and Mr, Taft. Mr, 
Hughes it puts definitely into the “favorite-son ” class, while *Mr. 
Taft's withdrawal from New York is declared by the Philadelphia 
Press (Rep.) to be “good for himself and good for the party.” It 
is good politics for the Secretary, we read, “because it aids his 
own canvass in Ohio, which he must carry to have any standing ” ; 
and for the party “because it ends a factional contest in New York 
State within the Republican party which might imperil the State 
next fall.” Moreover, “it puts Secretary Taft, in every State which 


. 


has no ‘favorite son,” in the best position a candidate can occupy, 
as aman that takes no unfair advantage, recognizes the rights of 
other candidates and other States, and asks only for a fair, open, 
and manly fight.” ‘The New York /vening Mail (Rep.) asserts 
that the whole campaign for Mr. Taft in New York was a tactical 
blunder, since “a retreat never inspired men in battle, and the 
policy pursued has forced Mr. Taft to sound a retreat in the first 
engagement he has had in any State.” The delegation that will 
go to Chicago wil) be “Hughes men by conviction—not Hughes 
men of necessity,” says the same paper, “and there will be no men 
among them whose ‘second’ choice is deeper in their minds than 
their ‘first’ choice.” 
correspondent of the New York Sv. Taft's supporters in Wash- 
ington look philosophically on the fact that New York will be 


instructed for Hughes, and claim that even without the delegates 


Nevertheless, according to a Washington 


from the Empire State the Secretary will be nominated, “ probably 
on the first ballot.” On the other hand there are Republican 


papers outside of New York State which discover “a growing pop- 
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ular demand” for Governor Hughes’s candidacy. Jts emergence 
into the open, says the Boston /ournad (Rep.), “will be heartily 
welcomed by a large element of the American people,” since 


“Hughes is preeminently the people's candidate.” Thus: + 


“There is no gainsaying the fact that up to yesterday not one’ 


candidate on the Republican side could fairly be described as the 
people’s candidate—as a candidate produced by circumstances 
having to do with popular acts. To claim that there is any popu- 
lar inclination to see Fairbanks or Cannon or Knox nominated and 
elected would be absurd. Nor as yet is there any popular enthu- 
siasm over the candidacy of Secretary Taff, who is distinctly the 
protégé of the present Administration. The strength of Mr. Taft 
is largely machine-made., Yet he is unquestionably an aggressive, 
skilful, liberal statesman, and would apparently make a good 
President. But Hughes is preeminently the people’s candidate. 
It was through the people, and in spite of the machine, that he 
made his way to the Governor’s chair, Popular sentiment rather 
than organized party sentiment has been heartening him in his 
great work of giving the Empire State an administration free from 
party or persona) graft.” 

Governor Hughes’s letter is in response to one from Mr, Leh- 
maier stating that the Republican Club had adopted a resolution 
“strongly urging the next Republican national convention to nom- 
inate you for the office of President of the United States.” We 
quote from it the following sentences : 

“It is my desire that the sentiment of the party shall have the 
freest expression and that such action shall be taken as will be for 


its best interests. 


“1 do not seek office, nor shall I attempt to influence the selec- 


tion or vote of any delegate. ‘The State Administration must con- 
tinue to be impartial and must not be tributary to any candidacy. 
] have no interest in any factional controversy and desire above 
all things that there shall be deliberation, honest expression of the 
party will, and harmony of effort. 

“Tcan not fail to recognize the great honor which the nomina- 
tion would confer or the obligation of service which it would im- 
pose, Nor should ( care to be thought lacking in appreciation of 
the confidence and esteem which prompt the efforts of those who 
sincerely desire to bring it about. The matter is one for the party 
to decide, and whatever its decision J shall be content.” 

This letter, admit the New York Republican papers generally, 
will undoubtedly add considerable impetus to the Hughes boom. 
Says the New York 7y7zhune - 

“His man)y stand against factionalism and his declaration for 
the free and unimpaired right of every Republican to decide for 
himself without fear or favor upon his candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination—a right which some of Mr. Hughes’s vociferous 
friends seemed prepared to deny—wil) appeal strongly to the 
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people, while the reiterated pledge that the campaign shall in no way 
be permitted to involve him in the entanglements of practical poli- 


tics will preserve for him in this State the unusual degree of popu- 
lar confidence which he has always enjoyed. The people will 
await with interest his exposition of his views on national gues- 
tions. His administration has made hima strong and important 
figure in his own State. ‘To what extent it has taken the eye of 
the nation at large it is hard to tell. In the wider field he comes 
into competition with one who has long been a national character, 
being the most conspicuous member of an extraordinarily popular 
administration.” 


{t is claimed by his supporters in New York that Governor 
Hughes is the choice of nine-tenths of the Republican voters of 
the State for the Presidential nomination. He “now occupies an 
intelligible and strong position,” remarks 7ze Watl Street four- 
nal (Fin.), which goes on to say: “ Heretofore, by his silence, he 
has permitted a number of politicians who are not in any sense 
representative of his political ideas, to use his name as a candidate 
for factional and selfish purposes. By this letter Governor, Hughes 
takes his candidiacy out of their hands and puts it into his own.” 
The Springfield Repudlican (Ind.) thinks that “action was not 
taken.a moment too soon” if Mr. Hughes’s chances were not to be 
Jost entirely. To quote further: 

“Without the slightest effort on his part, the Governor has de- 
veloped far beyond the ‘dark-horse’ stage and become widely 


recognized as the chief and most promising competitor of Secre- 


tary Taft. Originally, it was thought that the other aspirants 


might develop enough strength to make Secretary Taft's nomina- 


tion impossible and thus bring about a situation that would make 
the Governor of New York the necessary, the inevitable compro- 
mise candidate. But the developments have not been along that 
line. 

“Messrs. Fairbanks, Cannon, Knox, and the rest have gained 
remarkably little strength outside of their own States, while Gov- 
ernor Hughes has come forward with great rapidity as Mr. Taft’s 
most formidable rial. Manifestly, the entire strategy of the 
Hughes campaign must be altered to meet these conditions, if his 
claims and merits are now to be urged with any force upon the 


voters of the Republican party. 
“If My. Hughes’s chances were not to be lost entirely, this 


[February 1, 


action was taken not a moment too soon. Indeed, it is sti]] a 
question whether his announcement was not too long delayed 
Since his return home, Secretary Taft had made such rapid prog- 
ress that the contest began to appear already decided. The 
Hughes candidacy, which was not yet a candidacy in the rea] sense 
of the word, had reached an impossible status that meant imme. 
diate stagnation and a rapid decline if the Governor made no fur- 
ther move. His opponents in his own State were able to avoid 
committing themselves either for or against him on the plea that 
he was not in the race, and in distant parts of the country the fact 
that the Governor had not outlined definitely his views on a num- 


ber of specific political issues of national scope was urged against 
him by the friends of Mr. Taft.” 


After echoing the growing demand that Governor Hughes shall 
speak out on national issues, the New York Evening Post (\nd.) 
reminds the pubjic that his silence on these topics in the past has 
not been so complete as is popularly supposed. To quote: 


“In the campaign of 1906 he stood squarely on the Republican 
platform enunciated by the Saratoga Convention. That document 
approved Mr. Roosevelt’s actions in the matter of railway rates 
and in ‘reforming the abuses of trust corporations,’ and in his 
speech of acceptance Mr. Hughes declared that he entered upon 
the campaign ‘inspired by the example and fortified by the achieve. 
ments of our great leader, Theodore Roosevelt,’ He specifically 
indorsed the policy of his party in passing the Pure Food Bil), the 
Railroad Rate Bill, the Meat Inspection Bill, and the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and approved the free use of the Government's 
powers of investigation and prosecution ‘to end the abuses and 
discriminations which have afflicted interstate commerce, to break 
up unlawful combinations, and to enforce the provisions of the 
Antitrust Act.’ Within a week, speaking in behalf of Tuskegee, 
Mr. Hughes has reaffirmed the historic position of his party on the 
negro question, and with no uncertain sound. But he can say 
nothing next week which will give the country a better idea of the 
kind of administration he would guide, if sent to the White House, 
than to repeat these declarations from his speech of acceptance of 
October 3, 1906, in which he said that, if elected, it would be his 
ambition ‘to give the State a sane, efficient, and honorable admin- 
istration, free from taint of bossism or of servitude to any private 
interest. No individual or group of individuals and no private 
interest shall be permitted to dictate my policy. I shall decide 
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GETTING BEYOND HIS CONTROL, 
De Mar in Philadelphia Recor. 


THAT MAY BE THE WAY THEY LIKE °EM IN NEW YORK, BUT 


IT DON'T LOOK JUST RIGHT FROM HERE. 


—Darling in the Des Moines: Register Leader. 


OUR ATTEMPTS AT CURRENCY REFORM. 
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FINE SPECIMENS OF THE SPECIES KNOWN AS WHITE. 


— Reynolds in Tacoma Ledger. 


PORTRAIT OF THE LATE WAR SCARE. 


=NeCord in Newark News, 


THE JAPANESE SITUATION, 


and act accarding ta my couscience, and as I believe the public 


interest requires.’ ” 


The alleged quality of New York's Governor that we hear most 


generally criticized is his temperamental coldness. Says John 
Temple Graves, in the New York American : 

“Tt is urged that even his best (riends and counselors in the ex- 
ecutive office at Albany do not know whether they would be fer- 


sona praia at Washington, and that the cold and unpproachable 


temper of the Executive will in time drive away from him that 


warm and enthusiastic advocacy which is necessary to his success, 


There are men who insist that the Governor is an intellectual 


machine—that he has reduced \ife to a sySlogism, and is without 
the element of sympathy and fellowship which has been so large 


a part of the strong and popular Administration now in power at 
Washington—an Administration, by the way, which did so much 


to elect him and which he has permitted to be abused without 
protest in his councils.” 


JAPAN TO KEEP ITS COOLIES AT HOME 


OW that Japan’s Foreign Minister has definitely promised to 
discourage Japanese emigration to Canada, Mexico, and the 
United States, the question of the efficacy and sincerity of the 
promise arises. The New York Globe thinks Japan is sincere. 
“So far,” it says, “that country has kept the faith, in no way de- 
ceived us, and there should be little reason now for doubting this 
cumulative evidence of her good-will and positive intention to ad- 
just the immigration question to our reasonable satisfaction.” 
Furthermore, it adds, Japan’s promise is made simultaneously to 
this country and Canada, and “like promises to like objectors made 
at substantially the same time must needs carry great weight.” 
The Department of Commerce and Labor in Washington has called 
the attention of the Washington correspondents, likewise, to the 
fact that the figures for December show that only 1,670 Japanese 
entered this country in that month, as compared with 3,904 in the 
preceding December. This is regarded by the immigration au- 
thorities, we are told, as proving that the immigration restrictions 
placed upon the Japanese last spring are proving effective. The 
fact that the panic is discouraging immigration from Europe and 
stimulating emigration thither may suggest a reason why Japanese 
immigration is also falling off and many are returning home from 


our Pacific coast, but the editorial observers do not draw any such 


analogy. Some argue that the Mikado is calling his reservists 
home to prepare for war; others say he is calling them-home out 
of deference to our wishes and to show that his mind is bent on 
peace. Thus the New York Evening Sia observes. 


“Nat only is Japan prepared to carry out a convenient working 
arrangement, she is also doing her best to make the plan retro- 
active, From San Francisco comes the news that the number of 
homeward-bound citizens of that nation has increased tenfold. 
\t is plain that, as was hinted some time ago, the Mikado is exer- 
cising his special authority over those who had served in the Army 
and who had emigrated to call them back to the land of their birth, 
This involves a great hardship to men who imagined that they had 
earned the right to seize the opportunities offered by civil life in 
this country. But it appears that personal considerations are not 


to have any weight so Song as they interfere with the policy of the 


Empire in preserving good relations with the United States.” 


Foreign Minister Hayashi’s statement in regard to Japanese 
emigration to the United States and Mexico was made in an inter: 


view in Tokyo on January 21, and is in part as follows: 


“The Government of Japan is determined to investigate the per- 
sona) standing of those that go to America as students, requiring 
two sureties before they leave. The Government realizes that the 
emigration of laborers pretending to be students is liable to be 
embarrassing to America, and, therefore, we are determined to 
prevent the emigration of laborers. While the proposed restric- 
tion may be embarrassing to real students, all legal restrictions will 
be made alike, because one dishonest person may embarrass many 
who are honest. 

“Altho the negotiations with America have not yet been con- 
cluded, I may make the definite statement as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that the rumors which have been circulated to the effect 
that any important question is pending between America and Japan 
is a fabrication originating in a certain section of the United 
States. 

“Should emigration to Hawaii not be prevented entirely, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs will not hesitate entirely to prohibit 
Japanese emigration to those sections. 

“The Foreign Office intends to prohibit emigration to Mexico. 
Those who desire to send emigrants to Mexico will be regarded as 


assisting emigrants to enter the United States through the frontier, 
and therefore they will be treated as law-breakers.” 


His statement about emigration to Canaéa was made in a letter 
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to Mr. Rodolphe Lemieux, who was sent to Tokyo by the Cana- 
dian Government to adjust this difficulty and who gave the letter 
to the Parliament on the same day that Baron Hayashi gave out 


the above interview. The Baron wrote: 


“T have the honor to state that altho the existing treaty between 
Japan and Canada absolutely guarantees to Japanese subjects full 
liberty to enter, travel, and reside in any part of the Dominion of 
Canada, yet it is not the intention of the Imperial Government to 


insist upon the complete enjoyment of rights and privileges guar- ° 


anteed by these stipulations when that would involve disregard of 
special conditions which may prevail in Canada from time to time. 

“Acting in this spirit, and having particular regard to existing 
circumstances of recent occurrence in British Columbia, the Im- 
perial Government has decided to take efficient means to restrict 
immigration toCanada. Incarrying out this purpose the Imperial 
Government, in pursuance of the policy above stated, will give 
careful consideration as to local conditions prevailing in Canada, 
with a view to meet the desires of the Goverment of the Domin- 
jon as far as is compatible with the spirit of the treaty and the 
dignity of the State.” 

However satisfactory these pledges may be, the New York Suz 
notes that “the loyal and efficient execution of the promised meas- 
ures seems to depend on the continuance of the Saionji Cabinet in 
office,” and recent dispatches appear to show that their position is 
rather precarious. 





PEONAGE AND IMMIGRATION IN THE 
SOUTH 
\ 


J} HILE Governor Broward, of Florida, is organizing a great 
convention of Southern governors and representative men 
to meet in Tampa on February 12 to discuss ways and means of 
promoting immigration to the South, Federal agents, at the in- 
stance of the Austrian and Italian governments, are investigating 
charges of cruelty and other outrages alleged to have been per- 
petrated upon immigrants in a number of the Southern States. It 
will be remembered that some weeks ago Assistant Attorney- 
General Charles W. Russell, himself a Southerner, reported to his 
Department that under statutes operative in some Southern States 
a laborer who is in debt can be arrested and returned to his em- 
ployer to work out his debt, without process of law. This state of 
things is widely condemned by the Northern press as constituting 
“peonage” and involuntary servitude, in violation of a provision of 
the Federal Constitution. A number of Southern papers, on the 
other hand, defend the State laws that Mr. Russell criticizes, and 
the practises under them, as necessary for the enforcement of con- 
tracts and the protection alike of honest employers anc honest 
laborers. The State laws, says Mr. Russell, “take various forms 
and are used in various ways to uphold peonage and other kinds of 
jnvoluntary servitude.” “Some of them are vagrancy laws, some 
contract labor or employment laws, some fraudulent-pretense or 
false-promise laws, and there are divers others.” “They should 
all be wiped out,” Mr. Russell maintains, “or so amended as to be 
harmless for the purpose of enslaving workmen.” Several of the 
Southern States have followed the example of Alabama, whose 
statute-books contain the following provision applying specifically 
to immigrants : : 
“ Any immigrant who abandons or leaves the service of an em- 
ployer without repaying all his passage money and all other ad- 
vances must, on conviction, be fined a sum not more than double 
the amount of his wages for the unexpired term of his service and 
- jmprisoned not longer than three months, or sentenced to hard 
labor for the county for not more than three months, at the dis- 
cretion of the jury.” 


Says the New York 77es, commenting on this law: 


“It will be seen in the first place that this law contemplates dis- 
tinctly a violation of the Federal statute forbidding the importa- 
tion of contract labor. Indeed, the law assumes that a contract to 
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repay passage money advanced has been made, and undertakes to 
enforce it by fine, imprisonment, compulsory labor, and the reduc. 
tion of the offender (or victim) to a state of servitude for the time 
being. Considering the disadvantage to which a foreigner, igno- 
rant of our language, of our customs and laws, would be put ina 
contest over a provision of this sort, it is by no means certain ee 
the servitude would be for a brief time. This statute aims at au- 
thorizing, maintaining, and enforcing the system that has acca 
known in the last few years in our country under the borrowed title 
of ‘peonage,’ but which is far more cruel and unfair than the Sys- 
tem known by the same name in the ancient history of Mexico and 
Peru. It is ina sense even worse than our own original system of 
African slavery, since the quasi-slaves are not the property of 
their employers, are not protected by any claims of patriarchal 
association, are not born to their status, and, as a rule, are quite 
beyond the influence of public opinion, Southern peonage being, 


for the most part, carried on in lumbering, mining, or in other pur- 
suits remote from the centers of population.” 


Now that the attention of several foreign governments has been 
drawn to the matter we have on our hands a new immigration 
problem, adds 7he 7imes, “and one which no American, Southern 


or other, can contemplate without humiliation.” “The root of the 


evil,” remarks the New York Age (Afro-American), “is that other 
relic of barbarous days, imprisonment for debt.” Mr. Russell's 
report, and the comments of the Northern papers, have been re- 
ceived with some irritation and impatience by the Southern press. 
“The sooner we of the South get rid of these accusations the bet- 
ter,” exclaims the New Orleans Picayune, “and if it should result 
in turning all such foreigners away from our country, the more we 
will prosper.” The TVimes-Democrat, of the same city, admits 
that “occasional instances of peonage are brought to light,” but 
urges that the sentiment of the South is strongly condemnatory of 
the practise. A whole section, it maintains, should not be pil- 
loried “for the offenses of an infinitesimal fraction of a per cent. 


of its population.” By way of a Zw guogue the Charleston Acwu's 


and Courier asks why the North does not stamp out the “infamous 
‘white-slave ’ trade, a traffic restricted to Northern cities.” Zhe 
Picayune, already quoted, concludes that, with “Federal spies” 
on the lookout for peonage cases, “the only security for planters 
is to refuse to make any advances of food or money to any em- 
ployee.” Behind the Federal investigation the Louisville Cows7e7- 
Journal detects “an organized and persistent purpose to defeat, if 
possible, the effort of the people of the South to secure a supply 
of efficient laborers to meet the demand of the prosperous develop- 
ment there in all branches of productive enterprises.” 
Atlanta Constitution - 


Says the 


“The implication that the observance of the principles of slavery 
was possible throughout one of the most intelligent and populous 
sections of the country is farcical on its face. It carries its own 
refutation. But that fact has not availed to save the South, at 
regular intervals, from being pilloried before the nation by Fed- 
eral ‘investigations’ as a territory ridden by serfdom, in whose 
bounds the personal liberty of the domestic or foreign immigrant 
was liable, at any time, to be violently abbreviated. 

“Like most misrepresentations, this especial one, which has also 
been industrially circulated throughout Europe, is founded on a 
modicum of quasi-truth. In the percentage of about one to one 
thousand, perhaps, cases of peonage have existed in the South. 
Where present they were the outgrowth of the characteristic dis- 
regard of his contractual obligations by the negro laborer, or the 
ignorance and misunderstanding of the foreign immigrant. The 
same thing might happen in any other part of the world. 

“Such instances in the South have been exceptional, negligible. 
They were as a drop in the bucket compared to other regular of- 
fenses against law, North and South, but on account of which no 
sane man would dream of branding an entire people or system with 
lawlessness. 

“Still, these infinitesimal infractions of the peonage law have, 
by widely advertised and persistent Federal inquiries which gen- 
erally end in smoke, been made the means of branding the entire 
South with the onus of a crime which is infinitely rarer than other 
violations of the law, North or South, and which is condemned in 
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both sections. The very word ‘peonage’ has 
been the signal for exaggerated yellow-jour- 


nal eruptions, with an obscure line or two | 
given to the exoneration which occurred in 


nine out of ten instances. 
“Why should the South be singled out for 
these repeated assaults upon her good name? 
“There are more iniquities, deliberately 


contravening the Constitution and statutes, 
practised under the ‘padrone system’ in New 


York in one day than in the tier of South- 
ern States in a year.” 

The Raleigh Vews and Observer also char- 
acterizes the peonage charges as “farcical,” 
and asserts that “the very idea would be 
ridiculous to anybody in the South if it were 
not so serious to people outside it.” But 
“denials are useless,” says the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, which follows up its assertion with 
this anecdote : 


“Not long ago the owner of an offending 
plantation ‘challenged investigation.” A gov- 
ernment inspector was sent to Louisiana to 
investigate the charges. While he was ona 
leased farm, talking to the owner, he was 








writing to the New York American about 
the proposed immigration convention in 


Tampa: 


“The first snag that this immigration move- 
ment will strike will be the Farmers’ Union. 
The organized farmers oppose immigration 
tooth and nail and fight it in no uncertain 
way. 

“Two years ago the Governor of Georgia 
and leading men of that State began a move- 
ment for immigration similar to Governor 
Broward's plan in Florida. The press and 
public men gave it hearty and continuous in- 
dorsement and the movement seemed predes- 
tined to practical and extraordinary success, 

“But when the legislature assembled to put 
their well-formed pians into execution, they 
were met and overwhelmed with monster 
memorials of opposition from the Farmers’ 
Union. The union took the ground that the 
South had a sufficient race problem in the 
negro and did not wish any further foreign 
complications. It assumed the additional 
ground that foreign immigration would inter- 


fere with the farming interests of the South 








seized by agents of the big plantation. In 
spite of his protests he was taken out of the 
State into another jurisdiction, before a jus- 
tice who was evidently friendly to the law- 
breakers. He was charged with trespass, and 
in spite of the fact that the alleged offense 
was committed in another State from that in which his trial 
was held, he was found guilty, of course, and was told to pay 
over an excessive fine or go into the chain-gang; this, too, in 
spite of the fact that the inspector pulled out his government cre- 
dentials and showed them, at the same time protesting against the 
utter lack of jurisdiction of the trial court. So far from giving 
any consideration to the credentials the justice said that even if 
the President himself dared to investigate the peonage plantations 
‘we would put the Presicent in the chain-gang.’” 


Southern press. 


It is the great misfortune of the “cotton South,” says the Chi- 
cago Tribune, that “it has no conception of the ‘dignity of labor’ 
and little respect for the rights of labor.” It appears, however, 
that there are still other obstacles in the way of Southern immigra- 


tion. Says John Temple Graves, a prominent Southern editor, 


CHARLES W. 


Assistant United States Attorney-General. 
Altho himself a Southerner, his report to the 
Department of Justice on the subject of peon- 


age has drawn indignant comment from the 


and establish competition that would be un- 
fortunate for the present owners of the agri- 
cultural land. The Farmers’ Union is almost 
omnipotent in Georgia. It has 67,000 mem- 
bers who have a vote in Georgia politics, and 
the memorials of the Farmers’ Union to the 
legislature killed the immigration movement 
so dead that not a single bill was even introduced in the general 
assembly favoring the ideas so ably exploited by the public men,” 


RUSSELL, 


TWO SIGNIFICANT RAILROAD DECISIONS 


N the same day, by a curious coincidence, the Supreme Court 

of Pennsylvania declared unconstitutional the Two-Cent- 

Fare Law as applied to the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the Fed- 
eral District Court at Kansas City found null and void the Missouri 
law that prohibits the removal of suits against railroads and other 
foreign corporations from State to Federal courts. Both these 
decisions are discust with much interest by the press of the coun- 


try as having a significance that is more than local. “Both,” 


























THE MAELSTROM. 
— Macauley in the New York Word. 
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THE FEAST. 
—Philadelphia North American. 
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remarks the Chicago Record-Herald, “are far-reaching, and both 
indicate a very critical and independent attitude on the part of the 
courts toward the recent flood of State antirailroad legislaticn.” 
While the Pennsylvania decision applies specifically only to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, it is generally thought that it 
will be accepted as settling all similar litigation pending in the 
same State, and that its indirect influence in other States will be 
marked. “It will naturally be argued,” says the New York Com- 
mercial, “that if one of the richest railroads and reputedly ‘the 
very best-managed railroad in the world’ can not derive a profit 
from a two-cents-a-mile passenger fare in a well-populated and 
vastly prosperous area, what chance is there of such a rate being 
profitable in sparsely settled sections that yield a comparatively 
small volume of travel?” The same question is formulated by the 
Washington S/av, and the Richmond, Va., 77%mes-Dispatch, ap- 
plying it locally, asks: “If a two-cent rate is confiscatory in Penn- 
sylvania with a population of 141 to the square mile, what is it in 
Virginia, where the population per square mile is only 43?” That 
the question is echoed in many other quarters may be inferred 
from the fact that following the original two-cent-fare law passed 
in Ohio in 1906 similar laws have been enacted in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin, “Probably nobody knows,” remarks the New York 
Times, “how many antirailway laws were offered last year, but ten 
legislatures passed one hundred and seventy-seven laws designed 
to put railways in their place.” The Pennsylvania and Missouri 
decisions, thinks 7e 7zmes, may prove “the beginning of the end 
of a legislative debauch.” The Springfield Repudlican, on the 
other hand, warns the courts that if they go too far in thwarting 
the efforts of the various State legislatures to regulate the rail- 
roads they will force the people to resort to the policy of public 
ownership. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme-court decision, as handed down by 
Chief Justice Mitchell, points out that the same clause in the Con- 
stitution that authorized the passage of the Two-Cent-Fare Act “ pro- 
vides that such legislation shall do no injustice to the corporators 
of any company whose charter is thereby altered.” According to 
the Court, the law in question does an injustice to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company and is therefore unconstitutional. The 
Court goes on to say in part: 

“While the public has certain rights which in case of conflict 


must prevail, yet it must not be forgotten that even so-called 
public-service corporations are private property, organized and 
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conducted for private corporate profit, and, unless necessary for the 
fulfilment of their corporate duties, they should not be required to 
do any part of their business in an unbusinesslike way with 
resulting loss. 

“If part is unprofitable it is neither good business nor justice to 
make it moreso because the loss can be offset by profit on the rest. 
Freight must not be made dear, that travel may be cheap. The 
corporation is entitled to make a fair profit on every branch of its 
business, subject to the limitation that its corporate duties must 
be performed, even tho at a loss.” 


a 


The action of the Court was not unanimous, four of its members 
supporting this decision, and three dissenting from it. One of the 
dissenting justices calls attention to the fact that the average rate 
of railroad fare in Pennsylvania is 1.907 cents per mile, and he 
argues from this fact that a flat rate of two cents per mile is not 
unreasonable. Another argues that the sources of receipts other 
than the passenger business of the company should have been 
taken into consideration in deciding whether a two-cent rate js 
remunerative. Says the Philadelphia Record: 

“The minority justices explicitly assert, and the majority jus- 
tices implicitly recognize, the right of the State to fix fares, sub- 
ject to the rights of the owners of the railroads. But the most 
delicate of all the functions of a legislative body is the determina- 
tion of what one man should pay to another for a commodity or a 
service. The temptation to legislate in the direction 0 the great- 
est popularity is extremely strong. The railroad charges before 
this law was passed were not burdensome, and it may be seriously 
questioned whether there was any reason for the Two-Cent-Fare 
Law except the bid that the Republican party felt it necessary to 
make for votes a year ago by putting a promise of that rate into its 
platforms. The majority justices are entirely correct in holding 
that the owners of a property are entitled to liberal consideration, 
for they would hardly have incurred the risk of loss unless there 
were also the prospect of profits above the standard rate of interest 
on secured loans. 

“But in considering the injustice the two-cent rate is said to do 
the railroad companies there is very great force in what Justices 
Stewart and Potter say of the impossibility of separating one 
branch of the railroad business from another. The owners are 
entitled to a good rate of profit, but are they entitled to a good rate 
on each branch of the business? If so, what becomes of the con- 
tention of the railroad companies that the commutation rates are 
not remunerative? It is impossible for the companies to separate 
the freight and passenger costs; they can only make up a state- 
ment by arbitrarily apportioning the fixt charges between the two 
main branches of the business. Furthermore, there is very great 
force in the opinion of Justice Mestrezat that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s own figures, showing an average charge of 1.907 cents, 


























ON A STILL HUNT. 
—Toffman in Boston Herald. 


CHORUS (in unison)—‘* WONDER IF THAT SPRING CHICKEN REALLY 
TAKES HIMSELF SERIOUSLY?” 
—Dohaney in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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justifies the legal maximum of 2 cents. The only reply the rail- 
road company can make to this is that it is losing money on its 
commutation rate of 1.046 cents and needs an undue profit on the 
longer hauls to make good the loss. This argument is exceed- 
ingly dubious. The low rate was probably made by the railroad 
company in its own interest, and where the haul is short and the 
traffic very dense it is probably remunerative and does not require 
recoupment from the longer hauls. Outside of court, too, it can 
not be ignored that several railroads appear to have found the two- 
cent rates of other States remunerative.” 


The Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger, approving the majority deci- 


sion, says: 


“In the popular conception, a corporation is a sort of imper- 
sonal public enemy, to be pursued and attacked by any means with- 
in reach. It does not occur to the average agitator that a railroad 
must belong to somebody; must be somebody’s property—that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, belongs to many thou- 
sands of citizens of Pennsylvania, who have invested their money 
in it as a business enterprise—and that the owners are entitled to 
the same equitable consideration, in the rightful employment of 
their property, in a corporate as in an individual capacity.” 


We have searched the Pennsylvania press in vain, however, for 
either bitter denunciation or really enthusiastic approval of the de- 
cision. Much of the home comment dwells upon minor points, 
and is generally non-committal. 

The echoes of this decision, says the New York Sz, will be 
heard all over the United States; and 7he Evening Mail exclaims 
that “two-cent legislation is on the march to oblivion, and the 
nation’s courts are drumming it thither.” In this connection the 
same paper recalls the fact that near the end of last year the gov- 
ernors of four Southern States—North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Virginia—decided to recommend the repeal of the two- 
cent laws in their respective States and the substitution of a two 
and one-half-cent rate. Zhe Tribune also thinks that a strong re- 
action has set in against the two-cent-fare legislation. “Texas, 
which, in response to the universal agitation, fixt through its Rail- 
road Commission a flat rate of two and one-half cents all over tlie 
State,” says Zhe Tribune, “has already found the impracticability 
of such universal regulation of fares and has rescinded the order.” 
As further indications of the complexity of the whole question of 
passenger rates come the statement of President Thomas that the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad could well afford to pay $500,000 annually 
for the privilege of removing all passenger trains from that road, 
and the report of the New York Public Service Commission con- 
taining the opinion that the Two-Cent Bill vetoed by Governor 
Hughes would have yielded the railroads a reasonable profit in 
this State. i 

By some papers the ‘decision handed down at Kansas City, by 
Judge McPherson, of the United States District Court, is consid- 
ered even more important than the Pennsylvania finding, since it 
deals with a conflict of authority between the State and Federal 
courts. Similar conflicts of authority—-altho the issues involved 
in each case are not precisely the same—exist in about half-a-dozen 
States. The Missouri statute now declared unconstitutional is 
described by the New York Commercia/ as “one of the most re- 
markable enactments on record.” By way of further description 
we read: 


“it provides—in its railroad features—that if any non-resident 
company doing business within the borders of that State shall, 


without the written consent of the other party, remove a case from , 


the State courts to a United States court, or shall without said 
written consent institute any suit against a citizen of the State ja 
any Federal court, then the Secretary of State shall revoke its 
license to do business from one point in the State to another point 
within the State, either in carrying passengers or freight; and 
doing such business shall subject it to a penalty of not less than 

2,000 and not more than $10,000 for each offense; and such dis- 
ability sha}) continue for five years.” 


Says Judge McPherson in the course of his decision : 


' 
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“There is but a single question presented.~ The complainant 
asserts rights under the national Constitution and laws enacted by 
Congress. The defendant asserts rights under an act of the Mis- 


‘souri legislature, and insists that there is no conflict. This court 


holds that there is a conflict, and that Constitutional laws of Con- 
gress being the supreme 
law of the land, of course 
the enactments of the 
State mustyield...... 

“This court is mindful 
of the criticism by many 
laymen, as well as_ by 
many lawyers, to the ef- 
fect that United States 
courts have no right, nor 
even the power, to decree 
the invalidity of State 
statutes. -The argument, 
or rather the talk, is that 
the people know what 
they need, and that their 
representatives in legis- 
lature assembled alone 
should determine what 
statutes we must have, 
and, when so determined 
and evidenced by legis- 
lative enactment that the 
courts should not inter- 
fere by decree and there- 
by thwart the legislative 
will. In other words, that 
it is well to limit the 
power of executives and 
courts, but a written con- 
stitution restraining legislative bodies is all wrong, and that Great 
Britain has the model government. 

“Officers of the State too often decry the power of the nation. 
State rights is their shibboleth. The most attractive argument to 
some lawyers of recent days is that the State courts alone in the 
first instance should pass upon the question as to the validity of 
State statutes, with the right of the defendant party to carry the 
case for final decree to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Such arguments are plausible, are convincing to many good peo- 
ple, but are so dangerous as to amount to heresy. It is the ex- 
treme of ‘State rights’ in a new form. 

“The Missouri statute of 1907 is. void, because it allows a resi- 
dent company to sue in the Federal court, if there is a Federal 
question, and denies that right to a non-resident company.” 

















Photugraph by F. Gutekuuot, Phitadelphia, 


CHIEF JUSTICE JAMES T. MITCHELL, 


He wrote the decision annulling the Two- 
Cent-Fare Law as applied to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 





PROGRESS OF PROHIBITION 


OR many months the press of the country have been watching 
with a growing interest tne spread of the “ prohibition wave,” 
and the apparently futile efforts of the liquor interests to arrest 
it. “Nothwithstanding their protest that prohibition does not 
hurt their business, notwithstanding the fact that Internal Revenue 
figures show increased sales of malt and spirituous liquors in 1907 
over 1906, brewers, distillers, and wholesale liquor dealers are 
girding up their loins,” comments Cod/ier’s Weekly. Representa- 
tives of these interests from all parts of the country convened the 
other day in Louisville, Ky., to discuss the problems now con- 
fronting their business, and a number of papers describe their feel- 
ings as bordering upon panic. Says the Scranton 7yizbune : 


“The Louisville Conference is assembled under the auspices of 
the Model License League, which is an organization composed of 
men engaged in the wine, whisky, beer, and collateral trades. Its 
avowed object is to wipe out the dives and disreputable saloons, 
and thus to disarm public hostility by placing the trade ona higher ° 
plane of morality. 

“It is rather late in the day to begin this work; but so-léng as 
any good results are promised it is better late than never. No 
one who has watched the trend of public opinion in this country 
can have failed to note a growing sentiment of hostility toward the 
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From ‘‘ The Saturday Evening Post,’? Philadelphia, 


WET AND DRY MAP OF THE SOUTHERN STATES, 

The data from which this map is. prepared were obtained from the 
records of the Antisaloon League and from reliable gentlemen in 
each State. The white sections represent Prohibition territory; 
black, licensed-saloon territory; shaded, modified-license territory, 
dispensaries, distilleries, etc., or territory which is partly wet and 
partly dry. Great pains were taken to insure accuracy, but condi- 
tions are shifting so Jrapidly that many counties marked black 


should probably be white. It is not possible to note the exact area 
of cities and towns where liquor is sold; therefore, in most in- 


stances, the entire county is marked black, altho there are no sa- 
loons in the rural districts. 


liquor trade as it iscommonly conducted. Prohibitory laws, which 
a few years ago would have been regarded as unreasonably dras- 
tic, have recently been placed on the statute-books of more than 
one commonwealth without arousing any wide-spread opposition. 
Maine and Kansas no )onger enjoy the distinction of being the 


only prohibition States, and local option has effected practical 
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prohibitory laws have not been enacted.” 


A)ready six of our forty-six States are “dry,” while there remain 
only eight in which restrictive liquor legislation has made no prog. 
ress. Last winter, reports Rev. George H. Ingram, twenty of the 
thirty-four legislatures then in session passed restrictive laws. Jt 
is generally admitted that there is a strong popular demand for 
prohibitory and focal-option laws, asserts Leslie's Weebly, “and 
the party in power, or any party which wishes to gain power, must 
treat that sentiment with the utmost consideration.” Never before, 
remarks Co/fier’s, has any one been able to make the “liquor in- 
terests ” stand together on anything. But now 





“Brewer and distiller are shoulder to shoulder to dispute the 
open territory left to them, The brewers are especially active, 
and the brewers, among the larger interests, are mainly responsible 
for the degradation of the American saloon—the small, local brew- 


ers, that is, not the big ones who ship their beer far away. As the. 


brewers deal with the lighter and less harmful form of alcoholic 
beverages, this bad leadership or influence bears the look of para- 
dox, But the manufacturers and distributors of spirits, making 
an imperishable and comparatively concentrated product, are in 
only distant touch with the saloon-keepers;, while the brewers, 


with their bulky and perishable goods, must maintain close touch.” 


Even this union of the liquor interests in the face of a common 
danger shows signs of instability. Says the Detroit fourna(: 

“The Mississippi Valley Brewers’ Association, which has hith- 
erto always combined with the whisky distillers to fight the pro- 
hibition movement, is considering the advisability of combining 


with the temperance men to fight the whisky trafhe. They propose 
that whisky be altogether prohibited as a beverage and be accessi- 
ble only as a medicine, to be bought at drug-stores and upon a 
doctor’s certificate. In this way, they believe, the cause of tem- 
perance would be advanced.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


THERE is no truth in the report that Admiral Browuson has concluded to 
study medicine. —Emporia Gazette. 


Prussia's aristocratic government is engaged in the ancient pastime of 
fighting against the inevitable.—Chicago Daily News. 


By granting titles of nobility to American men we might stop the flow of 
good American money into the coffers of titled foreigners who marry American 


girls, but the remedy would be worse than the disease-—Chicago Daily News. 


A BIG Jemon crop is promised by southern California growers. This an- 
nouncement has no reference to the Taft boom.—New York Commercial. 

AN evening paper js asked by a correspondent why Standard-Oi) stock cer- 
tificates bear a picture of the Capitol at Washington. Perhars out of grati- 
tude.—New York American, 

SWIMMER SULLIVAN of the Illinois Athletic Club can remain under water 
three minutes. That is nothing. Ex-Judge Parker has come to the surface 
only a few times since the last Presidential eloction.—Chicago Daily News. 
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° **COME ON IN, THE WATER’S FINE” 


—Brewerton in the Atlanta Journal. 


“WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE, NOR ANY DROP TO DRINK.” 
—Reynolds inthe Tacoma Ledger. 


THE RISING TIDE. 


{February 1, 


prohibition Chroughout vast areas in commonwealths where general 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


HOW OUR WAR-CLOUD LOOKS TO 
FRANCE 


HE French newspapers are keenly interested in the question 
of the future relations of America and Japan, and believe 


that the tension between the two governments has not been very 
much relaxed. The pot is steadily, tho silently, boiling. The 
statements of our President, of the Japanese Ambassadors in 
Paris and Rome, of the Japanese ex-Ambassador at Washington 
—optimistic as they al) are—Paris discounts them, and these “ dip- 
lomatic gentlemen” are as much distrusted as the silence of jour- 
nalists and publicists at Tokyo, where Count Okuma’s blusterings 
seem to be discredited. Of this silence, “so like the silence of 
stolidity which is met with in savages,” the Jowrsva/ (Paris) re- 
marks : 

“We can not te)l what are the thoughts of the men on whom the 
destinies of Japan depend. And what we do not know on this 
point it is yet most important that we should know. This silence 
of Japan is quite enigmatic. The Japanese newspapers appear to 
be indifferent to a)) that is passing, but if they wish us to think so, 
they do so with a purpose. It is plain that no one can charge 


them with threatening or rodomontade. They seem to make lit- 
tle comment on the cruise of the American fleet; they desire to 


keep silence about incidents that without doubt are driving their 
readers frantic. Altho they have always presented a solid front to 


the foreigner, the Japanese journals are doubtless, in this case, 
acting in obedience tosome word of command. What is that word 


of command? That silence has scarcely been broken by a dec\a- 
ration of Count Okuma, the leader of the Progressist party. To 


a newspaper man of Yokohama the Count remarked: ‘)f the 
United States considers Japan as an enemy, their fleet will most 


certainly meet with such a fate as befell the Russidn fleet.’ ” 
The Japanese rather look down upon the American Navy, says 
M. Ludovic Naudeau, author of the article from which we are 


quoting. He was war correspondent for the Journal during the 


: Kusso-Japanese War, and is an authority on Eastern questions. 


Of Japanese opinion he tells us: 


“It is remarkable how poor an opinion of the American Navy 
prevails among the Japanese, who have had many opportunities of 
visiting American war-ships both in Japanese and other Pacific 
ports. Not long ago an old Japanese admiral observed that in his 


eyes the Yankee officers were snobs, mere waltzers, men of pleas- 
ure, destitute of any ideal, and charged with the command of a 


rabble, an incohesive crowd of undisciplined adventurers, the very 
scum of the earth, outcasts from every nation of the globe.” 

With regard to the Japanese fleet, we are told that their two colos- 
sal vessels, the Aka and the Sa/zuma, are superior to the English 
Dreadnought, and quite outclass anything in the American fleet. 

A writer in the Journal des Débats, one of thecalmest and most 
influential papers of Paris, addresses himself to a long and serious 
discussion of whether there wi}! be a conflict between America and 
Japan. Jt is an open question, he declares. Yet there are grave 
reasons for expecting a rupture. As an insular Power Japan is 
forced to tace the problem of the contro of the Pacific, which the 
United States seems to aspire to. The gate of the Pacific to 
America is Hawaii. What prevents Japan from closing it? lt 
weuld be easy to seize the islands with the assistance of the resi- 
dent Japanese. The American fleet leaves them behind and arrives 
exhausted inthe Far Kast. What could keep the Japanese from 
capturing the islands and wiping out the fleet? To these arguments 
the writer adds the following reasons why we should think that 
Japan is biding her time to make a coup de main» 

“Japan is not only proud of her military success, ambitious, 
ardent, eager for glory—she has also a keen eye for her material 


interests. Devoted to commerce from her very situation, she is 
bound to keep her ocean avenues open for her economic profit. 


She has not failed to learn much from the example of England. 


The United States is to her a commercial competitor as well as a 
military rival. Then there are the difficulties raised by the emi- 


gration question. This question touches her feeling of personal 
dignity, for the Japanese refuse to be taken except on the footing 


of a first-class civilized Power.” 

While the American fleet, this writer continues, is superior ia 
weight of meta) and numbers to the Japanese, the Jatter would un- 
doubtedly carry off victory in a naval battle on account of the train- 
ing, patriotism, and homogeneity of its Jersonnel. Thus weread: 


“Japan would be obliged to bring into battle her Russian prizes, 
and even then would be inferior to America not only in number, 


but in weight of ordnance. But the case is reversed when we 
come to speak of personne’, The purely national recruitment, 
the patriotic enthusiasm, the traditional heroism, the professional 
training, the impetuous daring and experience of the Japanese 


sailors would certainly give Japan a preponderating advantage. 
The Japanese officers would also outstrip their adversaries in their 
eager interest in the national cause, the youthfulness of those in 
command, and the confidence which they derive from former vic- 
tories. On these grounds we are compelled to believe in the im- 
mediate triumph of their fleet.” 


The “immediate triumph,” he continues, need not imply a final 
triumph. It would be the beginning of a long conflict, renderea 
the more difficult from the necessity America would feel of dividiu, 
her fteet in order to defend Hawaii. 

The Soleil (Paris), while predicting war, says “it will not rake 
place for two or three years,” but the 4/a/zz (Paris) qualifies <:.is 
blunt statement by the polite remark : 

“On every occasion the Government, the press, and the voice of 
public opinion in France sympathize with the American nation. 
Jf it is true, at this present moment, that many people are fully 
expecting a conflict between the United States and Japan, and 
that many others are dreading such a conflict, it is equally true 
that no one desires its coming.”—7Zvauslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGESY. 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF CANADA 


T is allowed on all sides that the Dominion has come to a turn- 
ing-point in its history. The opening up of the Northwest, 
with the large influx of European immigrants, has decidedly altered 
the condition of things since the days of Sir John Macdonald. 
That statesman solved the problem of a united or confederated 
Canada. The question now presented is, shall Canada become 
practically one with the United States as far as social, po)itical, and 
economic relations go, or shall she retain the European tradition, 
and reflect the civilization of England in her politics and press, 
her games and social life? This question is answered by the well- 
known London journalist Harold Begbie, in 7he Daly Chronicle 
of that city. He thinks that Canada is rapidly becoming Ameri- 
canized. Imperialism, as a public sentiment, is languishing ; repub- 
lican freedom and democratic independence are asserting them- 
selves. Wherever you turn, writes Mr. Begbie, you see evidence 
of “a steady and conscious tendency” toward American standards. 
The politicians of Canada are simply American politicians trans- 
“are constructed abso- 


lutely in the American spirit." “The comage of Canada is the 
coinage of the States. The manner of conducting business is the 


planted or reproduced. The newspapers 


same in both countries.” Yet Canada is not destined ever to 
become politically united with the States, altho her loyalty to 


England is fast dying out. To quote the words of this writer : 


“Canada will never seek admission. into the States. That is a 
possibility not less unthinkable than the conquest of Canada by 
American troops. But ) am persuaded that a far more subtle 
conflict is now taking place in Canada, a conflict waged without 
noise of battle or futter of pennon, a conflict between invincible 
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hosts, and a conflict in which the future of- the.great Pominion is 
the spoi). The contestants are the spirit of America and the spirit 


of Great Britain. Canada wil] remain Canada while Europe 


stands, but whether she remains British Canada or American 
Canada waits upon the issue of this conflict. To which side will 


Canada incline? Al! we can say for the moment is that she mani- 


fests no undying loyalty to those immemorial traditions of Great 

tC ‘ ? “ya 3 ae 

Britain which make the difference between England and America. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s prophecy that Canada must eventually be 


absorbed, somehow or other, by the United 


(February a 


A PORTUGUESE INDICTMENT OF THE 
, DICTATOR 


N Rr. JOAO CHAGAS, leader of the revolutionary wing of the 

Portuguese radicals, who has just been arrested in Lisbon 
for conspiracy against the Government, has published his opinion 
of the “Dictator” Franco. As the Lisbon press is successfully 
muzzled by Dom Carlos, it is not surprizing that his article appears 


in the pages of such a Liberal newspaper as 





States, is certain toe be fulfilled, declares Mr. 
Begbie, and he enlarges on this subject as fol- 


tows: 


“Prof. Goldwin Smith has prophesied from 
Toronto for many years that Canada’s des- 
tiny lies enfolded with the glory of the 
States. He believes in one united America 
controlling the whole earth. Nothing that 1 
heard or saw in Canada inclined me to this 
view; on the contrary, | became acquainted 
in every province with a strong and vigorous 
antipathy to the ‘Yankee.’ British Colum- 
bia and French Quebec would shed the last 
drop of blood in their veins before submitting 
to absorption, whatever the terms. But 1 
did see, and J did hear, very much to persuade 
me that Canada is growing to independence 
in the spirit of America; and after long re- 
flection upon what I saw and heard I reach 
the sure conclusion that before the century is 
passed Canada, proud in the independence of 
sixty millions of people, will have little more 
affection for Great Britain than America bears 
in her heart for us now.” 


Mr. Begbie, in his patriotic enthusiasin, 








the Nene Free Presse (Vienna), which has 
always been hospitable to foreign radical 
writers. We have already given an English 
writer’s favorable view of Franco’s work and 
character (see THE LITERARY DIGEST, De- 
cember 14, 1907). My. Chagas, who writes 
with blood in his eye, begins with a sketch of 
Franco’s careeras a member of the Reform 
party, Minister of the Interior and of the 
Treasury, until he finally became a reaction- 
ary, and stood forth in defense of the mon- 
archy, against democratic ideas. But “he had 
too much ambition to be contented with the 
position of a mere helper.” He left the Re- 
formers, yet failed to rally round him even 
a fraction of his former colleagues. “The 
name Joao Franco roused no sympathy.” 

He became a party to himself and is at pres- 
ent, we are told, the tool of Dom Carlos. He 
is a dictator without a friend. 


nection Mr. Chagas declares : 


In this con- 





“The psychology of Joao Franco is by no 





fears that America’s gain in absorbing or, at 
least, assimilating Canada, will prove the loss 
of imperialistic England. He thinks that the 
Government of England ought to readjust the 
land laws, so that intending emigrants may 
settle at home, instead of going to Canada, where they will practi- 


a kingly crown. 


cally cease to be Englishmen and become mere appendages to the 
glory of America. 


A KING WHO REFUSES TO BE CROWNED—<“ Let not the 
heavens hear this telltale woman rail on the Lord’s anointed,” ex- 
claimed Richard IIJ. But the “Lord’s anointed ” and the crown- 
ing and anointing of kings seem, at least in accordance with one 
precedent, to be threatened with obsolescence. A man exists at 
present who is “every inch a king,” yet declines ceremonially to 
receive a crown. King Gustaf V. of Sweden, declares the /n- 
transigeant (Paris), is contented with a “hat.” It is not from 
“motives of economy,” but from an impulse of “modernism,” that 


he has made this choice, we are told. 


Yet now he is merely “half a 
>and if “some day he is dethroned by his subjects desirous 
of a simple and more republican constitution he will feel all the 
better for it.” To quote the words of Mr. Léon Bailby’s radical 


king, 


journal : 


“The time in fact has passed in which men accept ready-made 
ideas, in which a man is defeated ina duel by the judgment of God, 
and where no one can be king excepting by divine right—we want 
something else nowadays. The theatrical and pompous cere- 
monial with which William, our modern Lohengrin, "surrounds 
himself, the archaic splendor of the Russian court, are fine repre- 
sentations which seem to throw a light upon the glorious eras of 
the past. But theydo not meananything. They affect us because 
they speak of the past, but they would run the risk of becoming 
laughable if they had to be taken seriously by the peoples, whose 
modern penetration sits in judgment upon their masters. The act 
of Gustaf V. creates a precedent sure to be followed.”— 7vausla- 
dion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A CROWNLESS KING, 
Gustaf V. of Sweden, like Czxsar on the 
Lupercal, accepts imperial power, but refuses 


means complex. He is a sly rogue, of a head- 
Jong and masterful nature. But he is a tiger 
who assumes the playfulness of the cat. His 
idiosyncrasy has nothing in it that is in har- 
mony either with our era or our race. He is 
a type essentially reproducing the old South- 
American dictators who were half-statesman, half-brigand, like 
Lopez of Paraguay. He is not without a certain intelligence, and 
a certain frankness that lends to his words the appearance of a high 
sense of honor and loyalty. This quality of specious candor has 
opened to him a path to power, and has enabled him to keep his 
hold upon it. These gifts have led every one who cooperates with 
him to acknowledge the overwhelming power of his personality.” 


The writer proceeds to declare that in the case of Joao Franco 
“aman may smile and smile and be a villain.” Franco, we are 
told, is a monster of dissimulation and is only working for his own 


hand. ‘Thus we read: 


“The whole of his administration is saturated with deceit and 
falsehood. His liberal program—a lie; his administrative pro- 
gram—a lie. He has set a yoke upon the neck of Portugal which 
the country can never shake off except by revolution. But has he 
introduced a reign of eccnomy in contrast with the wastefulness of 
predecessors? According to the calculations of one of our fore- 
most publicists the cost of his administration during the brief 
period of eighteen months has amounted to 20,000 contos of reis 
[or about $20,000,000]. This man cries out against corruption. 
Portugal has never had a minister so utterly corrupt. He has 
begun, moreover, to corrupt the King, and has completely cor- 
rupted the upper classes, whose help he felt he needed. For this 
purpose he has raised the civil list of the King and increased the 
pay of commissioned and non-commissioned officers. The civil 
service with us forms a whole army. The support of this army 
was indispensable to him. He accordingly has reduced the dues 
and taxes to which they were subject. In a word, he has followed, 
point by point, the policy of the old parties which we republicans 
have striven to supplant. He wishes to raise up a clientéle of 
friends. He distributes peerages, state offices, positions in the 
State Bank, and other well-endowed places.” 


In short, we are assured, Franco is a reckless adventurer whose 
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sole aim is to remain in power and exercise authority, as 1s shown 
by an anecdote of his youth. In the words of Mr. Chagas : 


“What is the politica] aim of this liberal who is a traitor to free- 
dom, this ruler who declares that he is strong in his rectitude, but 
is still as thoroughly corrupt as the others? He has noaim. He 
is an adventurer, who seeks ativentures, at any cost, tragic or 
bloody, or what not. A certain friend recently told a story of his 
boyhood. ‘Sf J should ever reach the summit af power in the 
kingdom,’ he is reported as saying, ‘] will never give up my posi- 
tion unti} J am thrown out of the window.’ Perhaps, indeed, this 
will some day be his fate."-— 7vanslation made for THE LIYER- 


ARY YIGESY. 


ENGLAND'S NEGLECT OF HER VETERANS 


NE thousand veterans of the Crimean War and the Indian 
O Mutiny have been languishing in English workhouses and 
evidently waiting for paupers’ graves. This fact has come to light 
merely by accident; that is, it has become the property of the 
British press by accident, for it must have been we}) known to 
many persons who did not communicate the condition of things to 
The accident was that the London Dazly Telegraph 
offered a banquet to the soldiers who had taken part in repressing 
the Indian Mutiny and had survived to this day. 


the public. 


On looking these 
old soldiers up great numbers of them were found in absolute beg- 
gary and pauperism. Lord Roberts, Commander-in-chief of the 
British Army, had his attention drawn to the fact that so many of 
his brothers-in-arms were suffering this indigence and indignity. 
He immediately wrote to the London 77mes, and subscriptions 
were at once solicited for the relief of the old soldiers. The ob- 
ject of the fund to be raised is thus outlined by Lord Roberts in 


his letter: 


“It is proposed to collect a sufficiently large sum to insure every 
Crimean or Indian-mutiny veteran being released from the work- 
house, and then to make him such a weekly allowance as will 
enable the old sailor or soldier to spend his remaining days in 
moderate comfort and respectability, or insure some amelioration 
of his circumstances if, from age or infirmity, he is obliged to re- 
main in the workhouse infirmary.” 


The response has been well-nigh universal among the dignitaries 
of the church and the nobility, and the higher officers of the Army, 
and the subscription-list has been headed by the King. But speak- 


ing of the committee which has been formed, as consisting largely 
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of notables, Raynofas’s Newspaper (Londen, essentially the peo- 
ple’s paper, declares: 

“A host of titled personages, church dignitaries, and service men 
have ‘ intimated their willingness ’ to become members of the com- 
mittee. While appreciating their cooperation in this worthy cause, 
we wish to emphasize at the outset that if this fund is to be a suc- 
cess there must be on the committee representatives of the work- 
ing and middle classes, from which the men constituting England's 
army are usually drawn. There must be some pub)ic gvaranty, 
by the presence of representatives of the workers on this committee, 
that the fund will be properly and efhcient)y administered. Steps 
must be taken to prevent any repetition of the scandalous manner 
in which similar public funds have been either stupiddy withheld 
from those in whose interests they were ostensibly started, or 


‘ ‘ " 
wantonly wasted in absurd expenditure. 


Merely looked upon as a servant of the Empire, the old soldier 
takes the same place as the miner, factory employee, or railway 
man. His jot is another example of England’s neglect of her paar, 


remarks the London Dazly Weuws. To quote: 


“The Crimean veterans are merely one example of the pitiful 
state of the poor as a whole, who serve their day and generation 
bravely—year after year—to be rewarded with penury at the end. 
Let all veterans be relieved, then, not by the dubious devices of 
charity, but by the certain and ordered process of an old-age- 
pension fund.” 


The London 77mes, speaking editorially, thinks that immunity 


from want should be secured not only to those veterans who shared 
PAT? 


the perils and hardships of two such signal campaigns as the 


bid 3 : Jey) 
Crimea and the Mutiny, but to all who have survived the “little 


wars” 


in which England is constantly entangled “in furtherance of 
the expansion and maintenance of the Empire.” Referring to Mr. 
Haldane’s Army Bill, which is intended to form a national Army, 
superseding the present volunteers, Z/oyd’s News (London) hopes 
that the young men of England may henceforth not be deterred 


from military service by fear of the workhouse. Thus: 


“This movement is good as a beginning; it deserves universal 
$3 

















TIGHT MONEY. 
It is the poor who are crushed first under the foot of extortionate 
capital. ‘ 
—Weahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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support; and we hope that it is merely the prelude to a great 
national project for saving all our veterans from the workhouse. 
It is proposed to make a heavier claim on the patriotism of our 
young men, and nothing would do so much to popularize military 
service as the assurance of freedom from privation and pauperism 
in old age, when fighting days are done.” 





VAGARIES OF GERMAN JUSTICE 


NTENSE feeling is displayed by the European press in their 
comment on the condemnation of Maximilian Harden, editor 
of the Zukunft, to four months’ imprisonment for libeling Count 
von Moltke, one of the notorious “camarilla” overthrown by the 
editor who dared to invade the German court with his muck-rake. 
As this is the second trial of Harden for the same offense, the first 
trial resulting in acquittal, the English papers naturally regard the 
second trial as a gross violation of the common-law maxim against 
this very thing. Zhe Saturday Review (London) thinks the sen- 
tence was passed under orders from above. Zhe Il estminster 
Gazette (London) declares that as “ Herr Harden is found guilty 
of an offense of which he had previously been found innocent,” 
“it certainly seems as if a legal procedure which permits such con- 
tradictions were capable of amendment.” Alluding to the Public 
Prosecutor’s “bluff” that he will institute proceedings for perjury 
against those who previously obtained the condemnation of von 
Moltke and Eulenburg, the London 77mes thus criticizes the 
present sentence: 


“The consideration that the defendant was acquitted and con- 
demned out of the mouth of the selfsame witnesses and experts, 
who adjusted their memories and views to suit the exigencies of 
each occasion, is thought by serious jurists here to invalidate the 
second trial as much as the first, and to leave an atmosphere of 
doubt and suspicion that will hardly be dissipated by any proceed- 
ings for perjury which it may be thought expedient for the Public 
Prosecutor to take.” 


Some of the German newspapers take the same view and think 
“a 
does not often happen,” says the Boersen-Courier (Berlin), “that 
two legal trials, dealing with the same charges, are found to pre- 
sent so utterly different an appearance, alike in the inception, the 
procedure, and the result, as the two Harden suits have exhibited.” 
“From this trial, which has been of such absorbing interest to our 
people and has attracted such wide notice abroad,” remarks the 
Taegliche Rundschau (Berlin), “there must follow a universal 
acknowledgment of the fact that our procedure in criminal cases 
and our method of instituting political trials are not perfect, and 
this defect has had no little part in aggravating the present scan- 
dal.” “Who is he, high or low,” exclaims the Vossische Zeitung 
(Berlin), “who, when he sees the truth so garbled and darkened as 
it is in our city law courts, can expect to find there any protection 
for his honor or any adequate satisfaction or recompense for vio- 
lated rights?” The Conservative Post (Berlin) thinks that this 
second trial has proved that Harden was not speaking by the book 
and that “when he tried to draw attention to matters relating to 
the highest nobility or even the relatives of the Kaiser, he relied, 
as is proved by this trial, upon an empty note-book and uttered 
threats which he knew were absurd.” 

That the second trial is practically a defeat of justice is also 
hinted at by the insinuations of the Liberal Frankfurter Zeitung, 
which remarks significantly that “the opinions which Harden had 
of the ‘Round Table,’ or Liebenberg Circle, date from the time of 
Bismarck.” Nor can the present sentence disprove the fact that 
Eulenburg exercised great influence with the Kaiser, apart from 
that of ministers or chancellors. Whether there was a camarilla 


that the law of German criminal procedure needs mending. 


or not is “neither here nor there”; Eulenburg and his set ruled 
the roost, says the Frankfurter Zeitung. To quote further: 
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“This fact has been so clearly proved that to deny it would be 
absurd. This influence had nothing to do with legislation or im- 
perial administration, but with the filling of high posts. Why was 
it that the very name of Eulenburg, if uttered in the presence of 
an imperial chancellor, drove that gentleman into a paroxysm of 
rage? The chancellors knew why. They knew, moreover, how 
the ruler was won over by the immoderate flattery of the Eulen- 
burg circle to act according to his own sweet will, and to initiate 
movements and take a course which frequently aggravated the 
difficulties with which his responsible inquirers were confronted.” 


This paper concludes by the implication that the second verdict 
will not amount to much as a legal vindication unless it result in 
the restoration of Eulenburg and von Moltke to the posts from 
which they had been dismissed. 

The majority of the German newspapers declare the sentence 
legally just, but the Deutsche Zeitung (Berlin) thinks it “too mild.” 

The “publicity” of the trials is found fault with by the ./agde- 
burger Zeitung as reflecting upon German legal procedure, altho 
the blame for this publicity is laid by the ational Zeitung (Ber- 
lin) upon the indiscretion of the Public Prosecutor. Both these 
papers approve of the condemnation of Harden. The whole trial 
is laughed at by the Berliner Zeitung, as all sixteen parties to it 
ought to have been in the hospital. Thus we read: 


“Harden is sick, Moltke is sick, Schweninger is sick, Eulenburg 
is sick, Mr. von Elbe is sick, the court-room is as interesting as a 
hospital when there is a row among the patients. There was one 
poison with which one and all of them were inoculated, the poison 
of hatred, malice, and revenge, and these are incurable by any 
legal sentence.”— 7rans/lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





“THE TIMES” AS AN “EXPLODED SUPERSTITION "— 
The committal of the London 77mes to the management of Mr. 
Pearson, styled by Mr. Chamberlain “the champion hustler,” gives 
the more popular newspapers of London a chance to vituperate the 
paper as a colossal humbug which is ‘now selling itself to the 
“whole-hoggers ” or Protectionists and will be devoted “to securing 
the taxation of the food of the workers.” Theseare the sentiments 
of Lloyd's Weekly News (London), the most widely circulated 
organ of the proletariat. Speaking of the comments of the Eng- 
lish press on the transfer of the leading London organ to a new 
management, Z/oyd's remarks : 


“It is difficult for the average Democrat to wade through such 
pitiable stuff without straining his patience or his sense of humor. 
Time was, no doubt, when the newspaper founded by John Walter 
wielded a very real influence on political affairs. At that period 
political power was confined to a limited section called ruling 
classes, and the circulation of the journal was limited to people in 
this position of life. Its influence disappeared as soon as the 
real voice of the people was raised in Parliament. For the last 
quarter of a century it has exercised as little real political influence 
as a monthly or quarterly publication.” 


The Times has always been on the side of the strong and tyran- 
nical, declares this writer. It supported the Jameson raid; it 
backed Pigott against Parnell, it incited the Boer War. “The’ 
methods of the newspaper, which up to that time was supposed to 
be the pride of English journalism, were demonstrated to have 
sunk to the lowest depths of political infamy.” Its transfer at 
this moment is a consistent sequel to its past. To quote: 


“Politically, the change in the management of Zhe Times 
makes no material difference. It is another victory for the whole- 
hoggers, for the tariff-reform extremists. . . . To the democracy 
The Times has always proved itself the steady enemy of reform 
and progress. It has always championed the cause of the classes 
against the people. Whatever power and influence it may acquire 
under the new régime, it is safe to assume that Zhe Times will 
exert it to secure the taxation of the food of the workers. For the 
present, however, its power is a myth, its influence has vanished. 
The Times remains what it has been for many years—an exploded 
superstition.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


“MYTHOMANIACS”—CHRONIC LIARS 


EOPLE who are apparently unable to tell the truth, even 
when there is no reason for falsification, are known to most 
of us, and they are, it seems, in the parlance of alienists, to be 
termed “mythomaniacs.” It would be easy to find a“shorter” tho 
perhaps not an “uglier” word. When mythomania merely takes 
the form of vainglorious boasting, it is not dangerous, tho some- 
what tiresome; but when it accompanies malignity, or the desire 
to harm some one, it may have most serious results. The writer 
of an article on the subject in Cos/os (Paris, November 30) tells 
us that mythomania is abnormal only in adults; it is natural in 
most young children. He says: 


“Children are poor observers. When asked about a definite fact 
of which they have been witnesses, it rarely happens that they do 
not incorporate some details that are quite inexact, either altogether 
imaginary or suggested unconsciously by their interrogators. They 
are all more or less mythomaniacs....... 

“This tendency to falsehood and fabulation, characteristic of 
their age, takes on in the case of some persons a truly morbid 
aspect, due to its exaggeration. I have collected numerous exam- 
ples of children’s imagining and relating stories in which they are 
actors, with the evident idea of self-glorification or to excite in- 
terest in themselves, but sometimes by precocious perversity, in 
order to injure others. Dr. Dupré describes as follows the nature 
and motives of these criminal stories : 

“*Certain degenerates, with perversion of the affective instincts, 
whose weakness and cowardice render them unlikely to commit 
acts of violence and brutality, are incited by their malignity to in- 
sidious acts of treachery and dissimulation, among which false- 
hood and fabulation naturally offer themselves. _Mythomaniac 
activity appears in such cases as falsehood, calumny, accusation 
of others, and in complicated acts of simulation and fabulation 
directed against others and intended to ruin the victim selected by 
the author of the plot. 

“*Perverse or wicked young persons use in the fabrication of 
their accusatory tales intellectual resources whose richness con- 
trasts with their complete mental poverty. These young criminals 
exceed, in the ingenuity of their wiles and the resources of their 
precocious experience, the strength and skill of adults. It was 
such cases of precocious criminality that the medieval jurists had 
in mind in excepting from the immunity to punishment generally 
accorded to children those in whom, as they phrased it, mza/itia 
supplet aetatem [badness makes up for age]. 

“*Mythomania is a physiological phenomenon in all children up 
to a certain point, and it often presents itself in the adult, in a 
more or less marked degree, which is always the indication of a 
diseased condition, or, at least, of a certain amount of mental 
disturbance.’ ” 


Several examples of this curious state of mind were published, 
some time ago, we are told, by Benjamin Ball. He knew a young 
physician who often told quite complicated and perfectly probable 
stories, giving particulars of events in which he was supposed to 
have taken part, but whose details existed only in his imagination, 
altho he apparently had no reason for inventing them. This man 
lied simply for the sake of lying, and sometimes used to say of 
himself, “I am an abominable liar.” Perhaps he mistook dreams 
for r-alities. Ball thought that in many cases morbid fabulations 
are simply dreams prolonged into the waking state. The writer 
goes on: 


“When we narrate an event in which we have taken part, or when 
we play a part on the stage, we should as far as possible . . . feel 
the emotions with which we desire to inspire our hearers— 


If thou wouldst have me weep, 
Thou must thyself feel grief. 


“And if one succeeds in feeling thus the furies of Ovestes or the 
sadness ‘of the abandoned Avzadne, he may, with a small amount 
of imagination and of mental weakness, finally reach the point of 
believing himself to be the hero that he is impersonating. 


“Dr. Trannoy, in a thesis on this subject, tells of a professor of 
history in a large Paris school who could not speak of the war of 
1870, in which he had participated as a volunteer, without naming 
a large number of engagements in which he claimed to have 
fought. Unfortunately for him, it frequently happened that -he 
mentioned battles that occurred far apart and almost at the same 
hour. The wealth of details that he gave, the emotion with which 
he seemed to live over again the events of these battles, made it 
impossible to distinguish the actions in which he had really taken 
part. 

“In the mythomania of adults we meet the same types as in 
that of children. The desire to make oneself interesting, the wish 
for glory, are the most frequent motives that lead weak intellects 
to the manufacture of stories; but there is also much perverse 
fabulation. In the case of hysterical patients, in particular, fabu- 
lations, accompanied sometimes by feigned assaults with wounds 
made by the subjects themselves, are often so well constructed that 
they have led justice into error and have brought about the con- 
demnaton of the innocent. Such is the well-known case of the un- 
fortunate Lieutenant de la Ronciére, who was unjustly convicted 
in 1835 on the accusation of a hysterical woman and not rehabili- 
tated until 1849. 

“The Armand affair, which made so much noise in the south of 
France toward the close of the Second Empire, is of the same 
order. In this case a servant, possest with mythomaniac perver- 
sity, accused his master of attempted assassination. 

“The eminent medicolegist Tardieu showed that this man had 
succeeded in tying his own hands behind his back, and this little 
feat became fashionable in drawing-rooms. The accused, how- 
ever, found it somewhat difficult to prove his innocence. 

“Perverse mythomania constitutes a real social danger. The 
study of mythomania and of its various degrees shows us how un- 
reliable human testimony is; the truth is very difficult to reach in. 
the midst of errors, intentional or unconscious, due to inattention, 
faults of memory, suggestibility, and simple mythomania, malign 
or perverse.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





CARDBOARD RECEPTACLES FOR LIQUIDS—Methods used 
successfully to make cardboard articles strong and waterproof, so 
that this material may be used for vessels and receptacles for 
liquids, are described by a writer in the Revue Scientifique (Paris) 
as follows: 


“For some time current use has been made of various utensils 
of paper or cardboard (which is nearly the same thing, since wood- 
pulp is always employed), but perfectly impermeable to water. 
They are at once light and unbreakable, except under considerable 
shocks, or rather pressures. In this way are made basins and re- 
ceptacles of all kinds. 

“Two or three processes are in general use for obtaining the 
desired result, and for giving to sheets of cellulose or paper-pulp 
the proper degree of rigidity and impermeability. Thus, the 
material has been treated with a hot mixture of asphalt, turpentine, 
and strong glue dissolved in linseed oil. A process is also used 
in which.the cellulose articles are saturated with a solution of 


* resin‘in petroleum, linseed oil, and paraffin. Also, and more sim- 


ply, the surface may be brushed with a solution of varnish in 
linseed oi]; but in this case the whole mass of the wood-pulp does 
not become hardened. 

“A process that is well spoken of consists in immersing the 
paper articles in a solution of a resinous soap; when this has per- 
meated thoroughly they are placed ina hot bath of zinc chlorid 
and passed between rollers, then washed and dried in an oven; 
finally, they are treated with paraffin oil and then vigorously ironed. 
The interesting feature of this process is that by its means we may 
obtain objects that remain flexible while acquiring exceptional) 
strength. 

“Tt should also be added that sheets of ordinary paper are 
sometimes treated in a bath of nitric acid, or in a solution of a 
nitrate, then piled one on another and subjected at once to con- 
siderable pressure. This causes them to adhete and form a per- 
ectly strong sheet of cardboard.”—7ranslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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BILLIARDS ON AN OVAL TABLE 


HE demonstrated possibility of making, on an ordinary rec- 
tangular billiard-table, so-called “nursing” shots that may 

be indefinitely repeated, has somewhat lessened the interest in the 
game. Billiards, instead of becoming more exciting as the skill 


of the contestants increases, often becomes monotonous to the 

















Courtesy of ‘* The Scientific American,’’ New York, 
THE OVAL BILLIARD-TABLE. 


This billiard-table, without straight lines, is intended to prevent 


“ nursing” and “ top-of-the-table” play. 


spectator, owing to the adherence of the players to what is known 
as “top-of-the-table” play. In order to make such unvarying repe- 
tition impossible, and to “open up” the game, an ova) table has 


recently been introduced in England, This is 


(February 1, 
as in the oblong table. Instead of becoming more difficult. how- 


ever, the game is in reality simplified; when the geometry of the 


angles and the properties of the circle have once been mastered. 
To quote further : 


“The possibilities of the various angles thus placed at the pl 
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POSSIBILITIES OF PLAY ON THE OVAL TABLE, 


er’s disposal are illimitable. The play is considerably opened 
and rendered more fascinating, while at the same time the difficul- 
ties of the divided ball are curtailed. There are many strokes 
only obtainable in one way on the oblong table which are possible 
in several upon this latest design, while at the same time playing for 
safety is impracticable, and repeat strokes are reduced to a mini- 
mum, Atthesame time, according to the experience of those who 
have tried their skill upon the new table, the balls are always more 
accessible, the rest is seldom needed, and one does not have to 
assume difficult attitudes to maké a stroke. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult for the player fresh from the old pattern of table to compre- 
hend the behavior of the balls, which instead of making the de- 
signed rebound, often follow a whizzing course round the contour 
of the cushion at great velocity, and will pass the opponent's ball, 
which is only standing away from the cushion the distance of its 
own diameter. 

“Those familiar with play on the oblong table, and who have 
tested the arc-oval design, concede that the latter gives a more 


scientific basis to the game, and provides far 





described as follows in 7he Screntijtc A viert- 
can (New York). We read: 


“Tho popularly described as ‘oval, the 
shape is in rea)ity ‘arc-ova),” its form being 
clearly demonstrated in the accompanying dia- 
gram. It is constructed by the arcs of two cir- 
cles of fixt relative sizes, which approach the 
figure of ane)lipse. This method of construc- 
tion is essential in eliminating the difficulty in 
finding the ang)e vertex on the ever-changing 
curve of the oval or ellipse. 

“This design has been worked out by Mr. 
j. J. Pearson, an English architect, and he 
was influenced in his experiments by the fact 
that, among the many recognized geometri- 
cal figures, none approaches in versatility of 
angle problems those of a curved formation. 

“The possibilities of play upon a circujar 
table, which, i¢ may be explained, also serve as 
a key to all play on the arc-oval table, may be 
gathered from the second diagram. Here a 


ball struck from or in line with the center 





greater possibilities for the exhibition of skill, 
calculation, delicacy of touch, and exeention 
of stroke. For the equipment of the private 
house it possesses distinct advantages, and 
owing to the absence of the awkward right- 


angular corner, lends itself particularly to the 


encouragement of billiard play by ladies. Cer- 
tainly in England its inception is being appre- 


ciated, and it is being popularly received.” 





ARE TEA AND COFFEE (NJURLOUS 2— 
Jn rep)y toa request for his opinion on the 
toxicity of caffein, Dr. H. H. Rusby, dean of 
the College of Pharmacy of the City of New 
York. Columbia University, and joint author 
of the Standard Dispensatory, writes as fol- 
lows to Zhe Druggist’s Circular (New York, 
January) ; 

“The injurious eftects of tea- and coftee- 
drinking have been misrepresented and grossly 
exaggerated ; altho no other beverage is so 





returns direct, or, if played to pass the center 
at a given distance, returns the same distance 
on the other side. [t will thus be realized 
that the dividing line of any angle springs  pabit.” 
from a definite poiat on the table, in variance 


to that obtaining on the oblong table, where it is ever at a right 
angle to the cushion. The table, being enclosed by the arcs of four 
circles, has four central points.” 


\t willbe seen from the diagram that the table is bounded by the 
arcs of four circles, the arcs of the larger circles forming the longer 


sides, while the arcs of the small circles constitute the short sides, 
the pockets (used in the English game) being of the same number 


Dk. H. H. RUSBY, 


Who says that caffein taken in the form of a 


beverage “tends to the formation of a drug the human system is such as to enable it to 


well adapted to meet natural requirements as 
plain water, yet the power of adaptability of 


become habituated to the moderate use of cat- 

fein beverages without detriment, It is never- 
theless true that caffein is a genuine poison, both acute and chronic. 
Taken in the form of a beverage it tends to the formation of a 
drug habit, quite as characteristic, tho not so effective, as ordi- 
nary narcotics, While not cumulative in substance, it is so in 
effects, permanent disorders of the cardiac function and of the 
cerebral circulation resulting from its continued use, When the 
caffein is taken in more concentrated and seductive forms, con- 
fections and the like, such as the ‘stored-energy ’ cubes sold some 
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yes ars ago, the danger of habit formation, and the cumulative re- 
sults, become correspondingly greater. As a medicinal agent, 
caffein is one of the most certain and prompt diuretics and car- 
diac and cerebral stimulants, but given in excess it is capable of 
seriously impairing the same functions and even of cais- 


- 
~ 


clearing up at night his master is busy writing out orders and map- 
ping routes and calls for the morrow. 

“The ‘house on wheels’ is usually expected at its stopping- 
place, and customers are often entertained at a kind of picnic 





ing death, a result that has not infrequently occurred in 
medica! practise.” 

In this connection the paper named above quotes a note 
from Zhe Hotel Register which it regards as of particu- 
lar interest. It follows: 

“Coffee drunkards in Paris are considered as hope- 
less cases, while those suffering from alcoholic excesses 
may be * patched up.’” 


A SALESROOM ON WHEELS 


VAN or car that is a combination of salesroom and 
A dwe)ling-house is described by W. G, Fitz-Gerald 
in System (Chicago, January). This novel scheme of 
we are told, has been suc- 
cessfully used in England by Walden Howard, agent of 


it, 2 H » 
1 “gipsy drumming-wagon,’ 














a wholesale drug house, to stimujate trade and get in 
closer touch with dealers. Says the writer : 


“No claptrap circus methods were used, be it noted, 
for. such would be out of keeping with the dignity of the 
firm, which has been established nearly two hundred 
years. The miniature ‘rolling palace’ was simply a business con- 
venience of great and proved worth, It made the traveler inde- 


pendent of railroads, hotels, porters, and other modern institutions 
We are tog apt to think indispensable. I¢ was suggested to Mr. 


Howard that a motor-hauled living-wagon would be better still. 











Courtesy of ** System,” Chicagoi 


INTERIOR OF THE SALESROOM, 
Showing the richness of the furnishings and homelike appearance of 
the reception-room. Mr. Howard is seen sitting by the fireplace. 


He thinks not, however. In going from hamlet to ham)et ani) town 
to town speed is really no object at all. 

“So ‘Captain’ Howard will keep to horse hau)age, hiring ani- 
mals at very low rates between his halting-points. He takes a 
servant with him, and this man lodges each night in vi)\age or 
town. The assistant is half valet and half cook. And while he is 


Courtesy of ** Sys'em,”” Chicago. 


“CAPTAIN ” WALDEN HOWARD’S TRAVELING SALESROOM. 


The horse-drawn vehicle in which he travels about the country taking orders for his whole- 
sale house , the wagon is attractively decorated on the outside so that it serves well as an 
advertisement for the firm. 


lunch, with refreshments of the best. As to the ‘Captain,’ every 
one admires his whole-souled devotion to his work; for this 
sumptuously fitted living-wagon is at once his home and club, 
store and office. Taken all round the traveler finds this a very 
healthy life, and with slight modiheations }t }s practicable even in 
winter. 

“It is not found necessary to Carry avery Sarge stock of samples 4 
fortunately drugs are small in bulk and often extremely costly. 
And after a)}, it is resudts that count. 

“In this respect the innovator is more than content. Under- 
standing thorough)y the psychology of a sale, he invites & prospec: 
tive customer to dinner in the beautiful little sitting-room of the 
wagon; and jong before the cigars ave Vighted, the novelty of the 
whole undertaking, the conspicuous ability of the a@rummer, and 
the marked excellence of his goods all combine to produce an 
order that leaves a dismal outlook for Mr. Howard’s competitor 
in that particular held. | have said no expense was spared on the 
interior of this curious house on wheels. The carved Burmese- 
teak fittings would grace a mil\onaire’s yacht, The miniature 
furniture, too, would docredit toasmart club. And in unexpected 
closets and cupboards \wrk cigars of the finest and cognac of the 
oldest. 

“Vike ad) successes, My. Howard’s scheme is being imitated, 


Other big firms are ordering still more ambitious wagons.” 


MOUNTAIN RAILWAYS AND ALPINE SCENERY—In the 
opinion of a writer in Cosmos (Paris, November 30) the opposi- 
tion of Alpinists to the Swiss mountain rai)roads is unwarrantet. 
He says: 


“It is well known that all the loftiest summits of the A)ps are 
threatened with the invasion of the mountain railway, The Right 
was the first victim, then Pilatus, and there have been ten others 
since. 

“The entrance of electricity into the field has given new energy 
10 the enterprise of the engineers, The Jungfrau railway, begun 
ten years ago, has attained thealtitude of 3,415 meters | 11,200 feet}, 
and only 700 meters remain before the summit is reached, the fase 
100 meters being gained by a tunne) elevator through solid rock. 
This profanation of the virgin mountain has filled with indigaation 
various persons in Switzerland and a)) the A)pine societies; which 
has taken the form of a vigorous protest from the English Alpine 
clubs occasioned by a new rai)way that has been proposed for the 
Matterhom. 

“An English branch of the League for the Preservation of the 
Picturesque Sites of Switzerland has been formed, including many 
illustrious names, and it has addrest to the Swiss Federal Council 
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a protest against the new projects. A)pinists with strong )imbs 
wish to reserve to themselves the ascent of high summits and the 
magnificent views that are to be enjoyed there. 

“Weaker persons, however, desire also to have a share, and are 
pushing to completion the mountain railways, ably seconded by 
promoters of what promise to be lucrative enterprises. Who will 
win in this struggle? 

“In our opinion the question of the destruction of the natural 
beauties of Switzerland is a weak argument. The line of an elec- 
tric road is invisible on the sides of the Alpine giants.”— 7rans(a- 
tion made for Tax LYYERARY DiGEsr. 





WANTED: SCIENCE IN TELEPHONY 


HAT the telephone as we have it to-day is by no means a per- 

fect instrument, and that it might be greatly improved by 

more and better scientific analysis and research work in telephony, 
is the proposition that 
Kempster B. Miller sets 
out to establish in an ar- 
ticle contributed to Ze/e- 
phony (Chicago, Janu- 
ary). Mr. Miller is of 
opinion that workers in 
the practise of telephony 
are in need of more light. 


He writes: 





“While some splendid 
scientific work has been 
done, the fact remains 
that the methods em- 
ployed in the advance- 
ment of telephony have 
been largely of the ‘cut- 
and-dry’ order. Things 
that have not been thor- 
oughly understood have 
often been glossed over 
with inadequate explana- 
tions. Results have been 
secured, to be sure, but 
perhaps telephonists in 
particular and the world 
in general have looked on 

i them with too much com- 

Who points out the fact that * telephony of- Bgcg we! 
fers some almost virgin fields for scientific placency, " 
sesearch.” “Strange as it may seem 

at this late date, tele- 
phony offers some almost virgin fields for scientific researcl., the 
exploration of which in a truly scientific manner can not fail to 
uncover truths which will be of great value.” 














Courtesy of ** Telephony,” Chicago, 


KEMPSTER B, MILLER, 


The author quotes as a notable and recent example of what may 
be accomplished by scientific methods the work of Dr. M. I. 
Pupin, of Columbia University; who has developed, by strictly 
mathematical means, a method of improving transmission in tele- 
phone lines by interposing coils of certain characteristics at stated 
intervals. By this system telephone conversation may be carried 
on at greater distances over circuits that cost much less. We read 


further: 


“As a basis of further work toward the betterment of telephone 
transmission, we should know more about voice currents and the 
effect on the ear of the vibrations which they produce. The prob- 
lem therefore is not wholly one of electricity or physics—it is in 
Jarge measure physiological. We hear much about the effects of 
the various frequencies on the quality of sound, but very lit- 
tle about the effect of varying the phase relations between these 
frequencies. .... 5 . 

“It is becoming more and more apparent that the modern tele- 
phone transmitter can not retain its prestige in the light of physical 
analysis. It is believed that if the wave form of the telephone 
current which results irom the action of.the transmitter could be 


[¥ebruaryv 1, 


studied in detai) it would be found to utterly fail in the ‘faithful 
reproduction of the sound-waves ’ that tradition has attributed to it 
Those who have studied telephone transmission know that part of 
the success in a transmission is due not to the instruments or to 
the }ine, but to the adaptability of the human ear and mind. In 
other words, one does not hear all that he thinks he hears jp a 
telephone, but the ear and the mind, taking the context as a guide 
supply many deficiencies. 

“Telephonists feel pretty we)) satished with the receiver as a 
responding device. Perhaps, however, in the light of more com- 
plete knowledge, even this and the many other things used in the 
transmission systems, to say nothing of the circuit arrangements, 
could be materially bettered in the light of greater knowled ze of 
fundamental conditions.” 


As a further example of the things that need to be done in tele- 
phony, Mr. Miller cites the elimination of the so-called “side- 
tone” in the receiver, by which is meant the effect on the tele- 
phone receiver of sounds striking the diaphragm of the transmitter 
at its own station, He goes on: 


“Jt is gratifying that the largest operating companies,and some 
of the larger manufacturing companies are establishing well- 
equipped laboratories for the trying out and developing of new 
ideas. It is doubtful, however, whether in general these labora- 
tories are getting at the bottom of things, so to speak, from the 
real scientific standpoint. It is perhaps not to be expected that 
laboratories maintained for strictly commercial purposes should 
do this to best advantage. Such work is more often done in our 
universities, and it is from them that much good could come if the 
proper interest could be aroused. 1] have heard prominent tele- 
phone engineers express the wish that the universities would give 
this matter serious attention, not with the idea of turning out 
ready-made engineers, but rather for the purpose of advancing the 
scientific knowledge available on the subject of telephony.” 


THE COLOR OF THE SEA 


N attempt to measure accurately the color of the sea in differ- 

ent places and at different times, and to make use of the re- 

sults in a systematic way, to the advantage of navigators, fisher- 

men, etc., is described in Za Wature (Paris) by Prof. J. Thoulet, 

of the University of Nancy. Of the difficulties of observation and 
the instrument that overcomes them he writes : 


“The color of the sea ata given p)ace varies according to the 
manner in which it is observed. Seen from the top of a cliff or 
the bridge of the vessel the color depends on a considerable num- 
ber of variables, among which may be mentioned the actual color 
of the water, which is a pure azure, the various phenomena of ab- 
sorption, refraction, reflection, and diffusion of light, the influence 
of suspended particles, whether colored or not, the exterior light, 
the cloudiness of the sky, the height of the sun above the horizon, 
the state of agitation of the water, the temperature, the quantity of 
salts in solution, the neighborhood, distance, and nature of the bot- 
tom. In reality, these causes, each of which has been studied 
separately and is now well known, are so numerous that it would 
be quite correct to affirm that if, at the same instant, an observer 
could look at the same portion of sea from two different view- 
points, he would see it in different tints. 

“The notation of sea-color, in such conditions, must necessarily 
be very rough and approximate, and will never have real scientific 
character. If it were otherwise, a painter would need but a single 
flat tint torepresent it. The artist’s task would be prodigiously sim- 
plified, it is true; but art would hardly reap the same advantage. 

“Jf, as Professor Wittstein first suggested, we take a mirror, in- 
clined at 45° and fixt to the end of a rod, immerse it completely, 
while keeping it in the upper layers of the water, and Jook directly 
downward at it, we have quite a different case. Here we are 
looking along a practically infinite extent of water, equally illu- 
minated in all its parts, and, as there is no reflection, the tint is per- 
fectly uniform, transparent, and comparable to that of a fine 
limpid glass. By turning the mirror about with the rod, the direc- 
tion of the illumination is altered without changing any other con- 
dition, so that the color remains essentially unchanged, the depth 


of the shade alone being altered. . . . Thus it becomes possible 
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to appreciate surely and scientifically the tint of sea-water in one 
Jocality and at a determinate moment.’ 

To establish a scale of tints by reference to which the degree of 
color may be defined, Professor Fore), the Swiss meteorologist, 
used two standard colored solutions—a yellow one of bichromate 
of potash, and a blue one of ammoniacal sulfate of copper. These 
are mixt in centesimal proportions and designated by the percent- 
age of yellow, so that, for instance, 17 signifies the color of a mix- 
ture of 17 parts of the standard yellow liquid with 83 of the blue. 
The trouble with this scale is that the standard solutions lose color 
with age and that liquids are diffcult to carry about safely to the 
different places of observation. Professor Thoulet has devised 
what he regards as a simple and equally effective plan. He uses 
a series of eleven bits of glass covered with gelatin films dyed 
with the appropriate shades. These are used with a_ hollow 
“colorimetric” tube or are enclosed in little frames of their own 
and employed separately. To measure the color of the sea the in- 
clined mirror is submerged and the corresponding colored glass is 
selected. In simpler and merely approximate observations, Pro- 
fessor Thoulet uses a strip of board on which his color series is 
painted in oils. What is the use of all this? 


us that it is susceptible of practical application of high value. He 


The writer assures 


says : 

“In the first place, navigation will profit by charts in which the 
results of color-observations will be graphically represented by 
isochromatic curves and regions analogous to the isothermals, etc., 
so well known in oceanography. According to recent information 
the approach to the dangerous waters of Cape Guardafui is recog- 
nizable by a very clear alteration in the color of thesea. As color- 
imetric data are easily noted, even in foggy or rainy weather, many 
accidents might be avoided if a ship could detect danger by so 
simple a means, and modify her course accordingly. 

“The esha of the sea may possibly be related to the nature 
of its ‘plankton ’—a name by which is designated the mass of ani- 
malcules or of vegetable matter floating freely in the water and 
subjected only to the exterior physical, chemical, and mechanical 
conditions of the sea. Here also investigation is needed; for if 
this is really the case, as is very probable, the fisherman may make 
use of the fact that the plankton serves as food for fish, to ascer- 
tain the nature of his fishing-ground. Whether he seeks herring, 
sardine, or some other fish, he wil) thus know in advance whether 
he will have good, average, or bad luck; and he will act accora- 
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INSTRUMENTS TO DETERMINE THE COLOR OF THE SEA 


Wittstein’s 45° mirror, colorimetric scale, colorimetric glasses, color- 
imetric telescope, colorimetric tube. 


ingly. With a thermometer and a colorimetric scale, fishing will 
cease to be what it is to-day—alas—in France—a pure matter of 
chance with all its errors and uncertainties, and will become what 
it ought to be, and what it is more and more becoming abroad, a 
rational and systematic industry based on rigorous and precise 
scientific data.’’— Translation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEST. 





RELATION OF SCIENCE TO MAN 


i iets no social science is worthy of the name which does not 

deal in the last analysis with human personality, and that 
the place of any science in the scale “between triviality and im- 
portance” is fixt by its cooperation with other sciences to ascertain 
what there is in men and how this may best be brought out—these 
are propositions laid down by Prof. Albion W. Small, of Chicago 
University, in Zhe A mer- 
tcan Journal of Soctologv 
(Chicago). As editor of 
this journal, Professor 





Small recently sent out a 
series of questions along 
this line to twenty-seven 
sociologists of high stand- 
ing, of whom only six 
answered. The replies 
seem to show, Professor 
Small thinks, a “preva- 
lent contempt for live 
questions on the bearings 
of different parts of social 
science upon one anoth- 
er.” Students are inter- 
ested each in his narrow 
range of studies, and not 


in their connection or in- 











teraction. This condi- 
tion, Dr. Smal) observes, PROF. ALBION W. SMALL. 


” 





The sciences are a)] merely ‘so many triflings 
with capricious conceits about life,” he be- 
lieves, unless they help tell us what is in man 
and how he can realize his possibilities 


“does credit to nobody. 
He writes : 

“There is one question, 
and one only, which in the 
last analysis gives social science under any name first-rate dignity. 
However we may phrase the question, it amounts to this : What is po- 
tentially in human beings, and how may human beings who have be- 
gun to be conscious of themselves make the most headway in reali- 
zing these possibilities? So faras lam able to see, this question is 
closer on the track of the last meaning we can discover for life than 
any other. I can see nothing but hysterics in any human activity 
whatsoever which is not in some way contributing its quota toward 
answering this question. Sciences all seem to me so many tri- 
flings with capricious conceits about life, unless each in its way is 
cooperating with all other investigations of human experience in 
working out the completest report possible upon the main ques- 
tion. In the last resort, the place of any science in the gamut 
between triviality and importance must be fixt by the degree of its 
participation in this cooperative inquiry.” 

There is, Professor Small finds, a “chaos of opinions ” about the 
relations of social sciences to one another, and people are pur- 
suing “faddishly isolated social curiosity-hunting ” without caring 
whether it is related to anything else than individual whim. Back 
of all this, he asserts, is “indifferentism or agnosticism ” 


main meaning which gives the incidents of life a scale of values. 


about any 


This he regards as an unfortunate state of affairs. He goes on: 


“We either do or do not believe that there is an underlying 
moral economy which it is the interest of al) mankind to know. 
We either believe or we do not believe that every specialization of 
knowledge about society is on trial until it connects up with all 
that can be ascertained about the entire system of moral economy 
which human evolution demonstrates. The attitude of the social 
scientists in the United States points to a considerable preponder- 
ance of opinion that the idea of an underlying moral economy in 
the affairs of men isa myth. If this is so, then we may take our 
pick of the interests which we shall think and act about, and our 
choice makes no difference. If it is not so, if men’s actions tend 
to promote or to retard some central process, then it makes a 
mighty difference if in thought or deed we assume the contrary.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


TO HELP COUNTRY BOYS 


:, | “HAT the country boy finds more temptations to do wrong 
and fewer helps to do right than his brother in the city, is 
the opinion of Mr. F. W. Pearsall, secretary of the New York 


State Committee of the Y. M. C. A., tho there are others who main- 


tain that the country boy has the best chance, by a long way, to 
grow up a decent man. Agreeing with Mr. Pearsall is Prof. 
Myron Scudder, who is quoted by The News of the Y. M. C. A. 
(New York) to the following effect : 


“The country situation is a very important and menacing one. 
I can say after twenty-five years’ experience in the educational 
work of country districts that the tendency in the country life of 
children is distinctly downward... An ever-increasing number of 
undesirable men are drifting into farm labor, and it is far easier 
for a boy to go wrong in the country than in the city. It is a bad 
place to-day to bring up a boy. The farmer has the latest maga- 
zines, and his house is better heated and lighted than ever before, 
but the improvement in his condition does not reach down to the 
children, and,the expulsive forces of country life are depopulating 
the farming districts. We must introduce some force into country 
life which will make it more attractive and tend to hold the younger 
generation in the country. The Y. M.C. A.is sucha force. The 
church is dead, but unburied. There seems no hope for the coun- 
try church to-day, unless somebody like the Y. M.C. A. can come 
in and vivify it.” 

The County Department of the Y. M. C. A. is extending its 
work into the country towns aiid “giving the country boy an equal 
chance with the city young man, the college student, and the rail- 
road man.” Some account of its work is given by 7he Vews in 


the following : 


“Recent reports coming to the International County Department 
tell of its peculiar success. Among the correspondence is a letter 
from the selectmen of a town in Essex County, Mass., tendering 
thanks to the official in charge for the good influences apparent on 
a group of high-school fellows, who the year previous had driven 
eight different teachers out of the principalship. In the same 
county a short time before, two young men united with the church ; 
these were the first male accessions in any church in that town for 
six years. These young men are becoming moral factors in the 
community. One of them is now superintendent of a Sunday- 
school, and the other president of a Christian Endeavor Society. 
The lack in the country churches, which has long been recognized, 
is that of the masculine element in its management and meetings. 
These county associations seem to be supplying this in a consid- 
erable measure where they have been at work. 

“Eighteen Sunday-schools in a Minnesota county, with 1,395 
scholars, have but thirteen men teaching in its Bible-classes, but 
in another county the department supplied fifteen young men as 
teachers to Bible-classes through its training; while in a New 
Jersey town an Association group provided leaders for a mission 
Sunday-school among street boys from its effectively taught classes. 

“Many pastors of weak and struggling churches in the small 
towns in the country had looked upon the Y. M. C. A. as an inter- 
loper and a possible rival, which would deflect the attention of 
young men from the services of the church. These fears are shown 
to have been groundless. In a/,Maine village of 300 population, 
where there are only five male members under twenty-five years of 
age in the two churches, twenty-six young men are now in the 
County Association Bible-class. This includes several fellows 
who have been known as ‘terrors.’ Four of them have now joined 
the church. Accession from these Bible-classes have nearly 
doubled the number of young men in the church. Strange to say, 
the leader of this class is a Syrian, now a respected merchant, 
who came to the town some years before as a pack-pedler. 

“In Oneida County there is a Bible-study group of fifteen made 
up of young men brought up in a canal-boat-builder’s community 
among the worst kind of influences, and seven of these have been 
led to unite with the church. 

“Strange to say, one of the most influential leaders for good ina 
Minnesota group of country boys was a few years ago the most 
reckless dare-devil in town, altho the son of a minister. Among 


the twenty-nine ‘converts’ in an Iowa county, were included the 
captain of a high-schoo) football team, the catcher of the baseball 
nine, and a young lawyer who had been a wife-beater, and recently 
run a big dance in opposition to the meetings held in the town. 


“A young Norwegian, who was a member of a Minnesota group 
attracted attention of the county secretary by his cleverness, abil- 
ity, and character. Because of the training given him he is now a 
Sunday-school field missionary among the Norwegians in South 


Dakota.” 


These county associations are taking a lead in athletics in their 


sections by organizing field meets which attract the attention of 
the country around. Further: 

“These are conducted on a ‘ clean-sport ’ and ‘ fair-play ’ princi- 
ple, which the associations have introduced into the cities. Boys 
are held under Christian influences by this combination of athlet- 
ics, Bible study, and social service which holds them at the time 
they usually leave the church and Sunday-school. The Bible- 
classes are popular; for instance, three hundred older boys.and 
younger men are found in the Bible-classes taught by older boys 
and young men in Lenawee County, Mich. Much of hisepopular- 
ity depends upon the class-leader, as in a county association in a 
lumber community in Maine, the Bible-class of twenty-two young 
men have for their teacher a former crack college athlete, who is 
the principal of the high schoo). 

“When the association begins to work in a section there are 
oftentimes no Christian young men. This was so in an Iowa town 
where, when a Bible-class of twenty men was formed, only one man 
was a Christian, but to-day there is only one of them who is nota 
Christian. Sometimes the students of these classes drive from 
three to five miles to attend a Bible-class, which may be held ina 
home or schoolhouse. At Grand Junction, Ia., the largest class 
is made up of the members of the Masonic lodge, who are study- 
ing the life of Christ, from his birth to resurrection, as typified in 
the old temple worship. 

“But the County Associations’ methods of work are not all 
limited to Bible-classes nor to athletics, lectures and entertain- 
ments are arranged, and evening educational classes according to 
the needs of the men. In the summer the boys camp together. 

“It seems that this department of the organization is to effect 
in a very vital manner the conditions of life among the young men 
in the smaller towns and the country communities, where 55 per 
cent. of the young men and boys of the United States live.” 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE REPUDIATES “CHRISTIAN  PSY- 
CHOLOGY "—Christian Psychology, which is showing itself as a 
vigorous movement organized for the healing of bodily ills, is not 
to be mistaken as a phase of Christian Science. Bishop Fallows, 
who is heading the movement in Chicago, is definite on this point; 
now the Christian Scientist, on his side, asserts that there will 
be no dealings with the Christian Psychologist. Speaking for 
Mrs. Eddy, Mr. Archibald McLellan declares in 7ze Christian 
Science Sentinel (Boston) that “her teachings show that she can 
not indorse as Christianity the two distinctly contradictory state- 
ments and points of view contained inthe term ‘Christian psychol- 
ogy —otherwise Christian materialism.” Christian psychology, 
this writer goes on to maintain, “is equivalent to Christian phrenol- 
ogy, physiology, and mythology, whereas Jesus predicated and 
demonstrated Christian healing on the basis of Spirit God.” The 
teaching of Jesus, from the Christian-Science standpoint, is here 
still further elucidated : 

“He never complicated Spirit with matter, never taught the finite 
opposite of God, Spirit, infinity, All. Theology means one God, 
and Christianity is not founded on any other basis except one God, 
one infinite, and that infinite divine Love. God is Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship in truth. As revealed in Christian 
Science, God is unconscious of matter, for if he is Spirit, and All, 
he can not know aught that would be the very unlikeness of him- 
self in quantity, quality, and divinity. 

“Neglect of this, the real meaning of Christianity, resulted in a 
loss of the power to heal the sick centuries ago, and to-day also 
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there are those who are casting lots for Christ's seamless robe, but 
by their failure to perceive the oneness of Spirit they also will lose 
the truth of Christianity, and thus be unable to demonstrate it upon 
the divine Principle which Jesus taught, namely, one God, one in- 
finite, hence no matter. Christianity without this essential science 
of Christian truth—the oneness of Spirit-—is left without a perfect 
principle and without scientific demonstration thereof. In other 
words, they who drop Spirit as the one and all of Christianity, 
thereby lose the demonstration of the power of Spirit, through 
Christ, to heal the sick and cleanse the leper, to destroy sin, dis- 
ease, and death. 

“Mrs. Eddy has shown that she loves all that tends toward 
Christianity ; hence she loves Catholics and Protestants—Meth- 
odists, Congregationalists, Baptists, Quakers, Shakers—all save 
those who stand still and entertain no desire for Christianity.” 


MR. ELLIS ON THE “GIFT OF TONGUES” 


R. W. T. ELLIS, who made the world-tour of inspection of 
N the various missionary enterprises of the churches, has 
given some startling testimony concerning the gift of tongues 
among Hindu Christians. 7/e Presbyterian Standard (Charlotte, 
N. C.), quoting from his address before the Montreat convention 


last July, cites the following passage : 


“These girls were pleading for a visitation of the Spirit of God 
for India—the Spirit of God had come to them and endued them 
with the spirit of intercessory prayer, and some of these girls who 
did not understand English were praying in English; some of the 
girls who did not understand Greek were praying in Greek ; some 
of them were praying in Hebrew; some of them were praying in 
tongues that no man can interpret. I do not. know what it means 
—the facts are there—I testify to them.” 


The above journal further quotes Mr. Ellis as suggesting that 
God is “revealing himself to the poor and the ignorant and the 


heathen as he revealed himself on the day of Pentecost.” This, 
however, seems to stagger Zhe Presbyterian Standard, which 


goes on to say: 


“It was expected of Mr. Ellis that he would tell the ‘truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ It has been assumed that 
in all of his splendid addresses he was speaking without fear or 
favor, and giving facts and impressions free from the colorings of 
prejudice against, or partiality for the cause of missions. This 
assumption of his calm, judicial temper has contributed no little 
to the profound impression which he has made. His hearers and 
readers have not felt called upon to make any allowance for the 
bias of an advocate, or the enthusiasm of a devotee. From a 
man to whom has been accorded such a dispassionate judgment 
the words that we have quoted are surprizing, to say’ the 
NEASHIOR MES cuss es 

“Surely this is remarkable. While returned missionaries have 
been rehearsing to us the glory of God’s wonderful works among 
the heathen, not one of them, in the ardor of his loftiest enthu- 
siasm has suggested any recurrence of the scenes of Pentecost. 
It remained for this unbiased witness, sent forth by a relentless 
press to spy out and report the unvarnished facts, to bring back a 
story far surpassing in its marvel anything that we have hitherto 
heard! He has laid the missionaries in the shade, and made a 
demand on our faith beyond anything that we have yet been asked 
to believe.” 


What are we going to do about it? asks this paper, and it goes 


on to state the case for the witness in these terms: 


“We do not wish to discredit Mr. Ellis; we prize too highly the 
magnificent contributions which he has made to the rising tide of 
missionary interest. Our hearts have rejoiced, and thanked God 
for such a voice, as we have read his thrilling appeals to the 
Christian manhood of the church. . . . His addresses are as the 
clarion note of the trumpet, and seem to be rousing the strong- 
holds of heathenism. We would not abate one jot of the enthu- 
siasm which they are evoking. 

“At the same time can we permit his deliberate testimony to 


. 


that which is manifestly miraculous, and which he himself parallels 
to Pentecost, to pass unchallenged? From the days of Montanus 


in the second century down to our own day there have been, from 
time to time, sects of enthusiasts claiming the ‘gift of tongues.’ 


At this very hour there are, in more than one State of our Union, 
earnest souls who make this claim. But all the while, that which 
passes for conservative orthodoxy has branded this claim an evi: 
dence of fanaticism. Are we now to revise our judgment in def- 
erence to Mr. W. T. Ellis? If so, are we going to give these 
earnest souls in our own land the benefit of this revision? Or 
shall we rest our faith only on the testimony of Mr. Ellis, and 
grant that alone in far-distant India God has been graciously 
pleased to duplicate Pentecost? 


“We may say for ourselves that we have no zeal in the behalf of 
skepticism. The idea of genuine Pentecostal miracles is not in 


the least repellent to us. But ‘at the mouth of two or. three wit- 
nesses shall every word be established.’ It would seem to be only 


fair in a case of this kind to have confirmatory testimony from some 
of our numerous missionaries in India.” 


THE CHURCH AND THE “DOWN-AND- 
OUTS” 


HE blame often heaped upon the church for its social neglects 
loses force by missing the mark of the church’s actual fail- 

ure. In saying this the Chicago /w/erior makes allusion to the 
glee of “certain persons ” over a cartoon of John T, McCutcheon’s 
published in the Chicago 7rijune. The certain persons referred 
to are described as those “always ready to applaud when a shaft 
of sarcasm strikes the church.” 
line of ‘bums’ marching down the center aisle of a beautiful Gothic 
church. A well-drest congregation in the ‘pews gazes at the new- 
comers with vast astonishment.” The origin of the cartoon is 
shown in another sketch representing a coffee-wagon standing 
at the curb of a Chicago street and dealing out a free lunch. 


McCutcheon’s cartoon “shows a 


It represents, says The Jnderior, “an actual coffee-wagon which 
a Chicago bank official drove into the slums and from which 
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IF THE DOWN-AND-OUTS CAME TO CHURCH. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


with his own hands he passed out a cup of coffee and two rolls to 
every comer.” The cartoonist derived his idea from one among 
the six hundred forlorn drifters who called out, “This is the best 
church I ever heard of.” The writer in The Jnterior, taking his 
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cue from the cartoon and its implication, states the case of the 
church from the point of view of the church itself: 

“It ts no reproach to Christianity that so-called ‘class churches’ 
spring up in various communities. 

“ By gravitations which the church neither sets in motion nor is 
capable of stopping, communities classify themselves. The church 
must not create classes, but any class it finds in any place it must 
preach to. The neighborhood church is the ideal type always; 
but by very necessity of definition the neighborhood church takes 
on new characteristics in every new neighborhood. A church suit- 
able to its environment is a worthy church. 

“ The church ts not reproached by the refinement of its adherents. 

“Christianity, if it puts anything into a man, puts into him a 
spirit of cleanliness. A vagabond, if he went to church twice, 
would be something better than a vagabond. The atmosphere of 
the place would compel him to clean up, and the principles of the 
place would bring him enough thrift for respectable raiment. 
Whoever is taught to love God learns to love the seemly and beau- 
tiful. Church houses that show taste and congregations that evince 
gentility are inevitable evolutions of religion. 

“ The church ts not reproached by preaching that gets over the 
comprehension of some ‘men in the street. 

“If aman has submerged himself in debauchery to the point of 
brutalization, some things which the pulpit is bound to say will be 
very much worse than Greek to him. Naturally, the prodigal 
among the husks of the swine-field is thinking more covetously of 
‘bread enough and to spare’ than of lost purity and honor, And 
the pity of the world is all this enormous prodigalism with hunger 
all in its stomach. But the hope of the world is that other frac- 
tion of the race which, hungry at heart, is learning to covet truth 
and right and spiritual living more than any or all bodily good. 
And to that fraction the church has a duty which it dare not neglect. 
It must maintain a pulpit to speak spiritual things to the spiritual. 
But such a pulpit will scarcely capture the attention of the aimless 
and debased. 

“ So there are many reasons why a visit of the‘down-ana-outs’ 
would surprise some churches—honest reasons.” 


But by these things, the writer points out, “the church is not 
vindicated.” There are reproaches which do lie against the ordi- 
nary Christian attitude of the day, he asserts, with the addition 
that “in spirit the church offends far more than in practise.” We 
read further : 


“The church is reproached by the narrowne.s of its neighbor- 
hooduness. 

“ A community has not only a perfect right but a holy duty to 
maintain a church for its own families. But it performs a holy 
duty sinfully when it feels no care whether other communities have 
churches as suitable for their families. It’s the care that counts. 
Christians may give money for ‘home missions,’ but not money- 
giving—nothing but caring—will remove the reproach. 

“ The church ts reproached by failure to provide preaching that 
will stir the aimless and debased. 

“The business of lofty spiritual culture in established Christian 
congregations is exceedingly attractive. There are always men 
eager for that task. But gripping sin in hardened lives, hammering 
at the rock of stupidity and ignorance, coming to close quarters 
with dirt and suffering and shame—all this isn’t pleasant. The 
church, in both its ministers and its laymen, dodges the job on 
every excuse that looks half-way plausible. But it’s work that has 
to be done, or the whole history of Jesus is belied in the lives of 
his disciples. 

“ The church is reproached by dearth of personal fellow-feeling 
Jor the wretched. 

“ All of us have a theoretic sympathy for people who have a hard 
time to get along. But the most of us stay as far away as possible 
from where we'd be likely to encounter actual cases of hardship. 
The Master went out to hunt for sorrow and suffering. 

“The reason why the curbstone ‘bum’ called the coffee-wagon a 
church was because there was a man inside who had come out to 
meet hungry men that he would only have heard of if he had stayed 
at home. Doubtless the banker had heard a sermon that the 
‘bum’ wouldn’t have understood. But the banker brewed under- 
standing in the coffee, and the ‘bum’ got the flavor there. 

“This finally : 

“ Your church may be all right even if the‘down-and-outs’ don't 
attend it. But yowre wrong tf youd hate to see them coming in.” 
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MODERN RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 


HEN Mr. René Bazin, member of the French Academy, 
was recently asked, apropos of the present condition of 
religion in France, whether the world was witnessing a dissolution, 
or an evolution, cf the religious idea, he answered, “Neither: we 
are witnessing a persecution.” In this remark, he was not alluding 
to the Law of Separation in France, the confiscation of church 
property, and the expulsion of the clergy from their immemorial 
homes, says Ch. Woeste, writing in the Revwe Générale (Brus- 
sels); he referred to the persecution waged against the church by 
scientists and philosophers of the day. They wage intellectual 
war upon Christianity, he says, and lead the ignorant to assent to 
theories which they do not and can not understand, They perse- 
cute Christianity by scattering the seeds of moral plague among 
the people. He quotes as example the words of a French college 
president, Mr. Lemeere, uttered in 1907: “Dense is the darkness 
of our ignorance; we are advancing tiptoe through a profound 
night. But the fantoms raised by the imagination of our terrified 
ancestors are gradually vanishing. We are already beginning to 
see light. . . . We have learned that we are not the creatures of 
an anthropomorphous god, but the children of energy.” 

“The children of energy,” repeats Mr. Woeste, and adds, “if 
Mr. Lémeere thinks that in such an acknowledgment as this men 
can ‘see light,’ he is the only person who thinks so.” 

The bombarding of old and settled beliefs, declares this writer, 
has driven the common lay people, among whom the extreme 
views of atheism and unbelief have been disseminated in popular 
form, to seek other places of refuge. As Mr. Woeste observes: 


“Under the influence of the new movement the serenity of life 
has disappeared. Men are seeking for some relief from the dark- - 
ness in which the destiny of mankind has become involved. They 
hope to find a recompense for disappointed hope in earthly enjoy- 
ments, They have altogether broken with the spirit of renuncia- 
tion; they intoxicate themselves with excitements, but, as in the 
presence of believers they are obliged to assume a certain attitude, 
and as they detest charity just as deeply as they detest faith and as 


they have abandoned hope, they declare themselves the champions 
of the solidarity of the human race and make a profession of 


altruism.” 


He enlarges on the way in which high and low who have been 
intellectually persecuted by ridicule and logic and driven from their 
faith “wallow in pleasure.” 

It is in the same strain that Charles Guignebert, professor of the 
history of Catholicism in the Sorbonne, speaks of the perplexities 


of the clergy before the hostile and intolerant spirit which science 
and modern criticism are alleged to manifest toward religion. He 
thus describes in Za Grande Revue (Paris) the attitude of the 
French priests : 

“Among the really educated members of the French clergy, 
some have come to the conclusion that the Christian faith lacks 
foundation, and with vain cries of anguish they appeal to the offi- 
cial teachers Rome has given them, and then with their own hands 
proceed to demolish the citadel. Others, who desire at any cost 
to avoid a collapse of faith, cling with desperation to the tradi- 
tional dogmas, while they proclaim that ‘something must be done’ ; 
that the massive edifice of medieval theology is a bad dwelling- 
place for modern thought, and that the actual intellectual needs of ; 
the day must somehow be met bythe church. Unfortunately while 
they show plainly enough that the pickax is to be used, they nat- - 
urally forbear to say where its work is to stop. A third class of 
priests, who have been puzzled from the first advent of doubt, 
resolutely refuse to listen to any rumors from without, and do their 
best to refrain from thinking in earnest, and shun every form of 
literature that is not approved by the Index. There are others, 
still, who think to delude themselves with the idea that they can 
fortify their peace of mind by uttering against the ‘outside philoso- 
phers,’ z.e., the lay searchers after truth, all the objections, the 
invectives, the abuse, and the maledictions long since consecra- 
ted by unbroken and accepted tradition.”— Zranslations made for 
THe LiTERARY DIGEST. 
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LETTERS AND ART 


A POET AND MAN OF BUSINESS 


AR. EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, who died on 
M Saturday, January 18, is quoted as having said, “ At thirty 
| went into the Stock Exchange because I needed to be independ- 
ent in order to write and study.” His career furnishes a moral for 
“the average man of business” who “cares for nothing beyond his 
routine.” The average man is contrasted, by the New York Zve- 
ning Post, with this poet, man of letters, and man of affairs whose 
end was a response to a sudden summons almost while the pen was 
in his hand. Says the journal above mentioned : 


“Your average man of business cares for nothing beyond his 
routine. When out of his office he is at a loss for ways to kill 
time. He can not retire, because he will have nothing to do. His 


life would be richer if he could cultivate a taste for some in- 
tellectual recreation, could read history, essays, or poetry with dis- 
crimination, or could collect books or paintings or statuary with 
intelligence. It is not necessary to match Mr. Stedman’s accom- 
plishments ; but his happy life is an example to those of us who in 
getting and spending lay waste our powers. In his genial old 
age he was a fine specimen of sustained intellectual interest 
and serviceable friendship. With great simplicity, yet with 
honest pride, fhe cherished a literary tradition of which few 


exemplars remain.” 

Indeed, in the view of one who writes to the New York Sum and 
signs himself “T.,” Mr. Stedman’s death, “as an event in the his- 
tory of a nation’s literature,” bfings to a close a definitely marked 
period. He goes on: 


“Bayard Taylor, Stedman, and Aldrich were at the head of a 
































MR. STEDMAN AS A YOUNG MAN. 


From an old daguerreotype. 


‘school’ of American poetry almost as distinct in its nature and 
niche as the more renowned New-England group. Contemporaries 
of these poets are still with us, and some are yet uttering occa- 
sional notes reminiscent of the earlier day; but the edifice was 
completed a decade or more ago. The builders were unusually 
fortunate in being spared to witness the mellowing of their crea- 
tion. Death found them full of years and honors, blest in the 


knowledge that the palace of their art, tested, gave assurance of 
vitality and promise of endurance. 

“Stedman, the ‘banker-poet,’ was a genuine New Yorker: he 
began right, at the very start, by being born elsewhere. Briefly 
reviewed, these are the facts of his long life: 

“Born in Hartford, Conn., October 8, 1833, he entered Yale with 
the class of ’53, and while there, it is recorded, excelled in Greek 
and in English composition, taking first prize ina Yale Lit. com- 
petition with the poem ‘Westminster Abbey’; but a student prank 

















EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 


His happy life, says the New York Avening Post, “is an example 
to those of us who in getting and spending lay waste our powers.”’ 
His poem on ** The Undiscovered Country ” will be found in the de- 
partment of “ Current Poetry” in this number. 


—so it is darkly alluded to in various sketches—brought his under- 
graduate career to an abrupt termination. This incident, recalling 
the class poem that Lowell didn’t deliver at Harvard (chapel 
cuts !), charmingly offsets the indictment for superhuman placidity 
of virtue sometimes brought against Longfellow. 

“Twenty years later, after an interval first of nomad adventure 
then of hard, serious work, Stedman tasted the sweetness of a gen- 
erous revenge. The prophet became honored in a new country. 
The damnatory color ran from the black sheep’s wool, and the uni- 
versity hastened to call him back to the academic fold, In 1869 he 
was restored to the roll of his class and awarded the master’s de- 
gree. In 1853 he married Laura Hyde Woodworth, and the follow- 
ing year he became editor of a country paper in Connecticut. Then 
he wrote editorially for the New York Wor/d, and was war corre- 
spondent for that paper from 61 to °63. In the latter named year 
he suffered financial reverses, and with the profest intention of 
acquiring a competency that would make it possible for him to 
devote his entire time to literary work he gave up journalism and 
became a banker. In a dozen years he had ‘made good’ in both 
respects; the ‘Victorian Poets’ was published in 1875. ...... 

“Yet, with all his varied activities, business by day and litera- 
ture at night, Mr. Stedman was never a hermit. He went fre- 
quently to the theater and the opera. His conversation was witty, 
with a dash of the business man’s brisk bluntness, but always 
genial and sympathetic. He was a hard worker, a brave man, and 
a loyal friend. 

“There is one poem in which Stedman is revealed both as man 
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and as poet. Jt is not merely Stedman’s—it is Stedman. In it— 
as tho a merchant had been able by an exhibition of goods ona 
single counter to advertise his entire stock—is epitomized this 
poet’s production. The very title, ‘Pan in Wall Street,’ with its 
felicitous conjunction of the mythological deity and the very cen- 
ter of modern business enterprise, is significant. The verse itself 
suggests these characteristics: imagination, native Americanism, 
classic lore. ‘Peter Stuyvesant’ represents Stedmar.’s muse in its 
\ighter vein; ‘Alectryon’ is Greek in subject, form, and spirit. 
‘Pan in Wall Street’ weds the two styles. 

“ \ jittle ragged jad, transplanted from his native land of sun 
and song to our colder clime—a ‘dago ’ with a ‘grind organ’— 


Just where the Treasury’s marble front 
Looks over Wall Street’s mingled nations; 
Where Jews and Gentiles most are wont 
To throng for trade and last quotations— 


There the poet heard ‘a strange, wild strain sound high above the 
modern clamor "—the notes of the expatriate minstrel, 


The bulls and bears together drew 

From Jauncey Court and New-street Alley, 
As erst, if pastorals be true? 

Came beasts from every woodland valley. 

“Look morc closely, man of business, into the crowd that 
gathers; did you ever, in Wall Street on a busy day, behold ‘a 
Broadway Daphnis, on his tryst with Lais at the Brooklyn Ferry *? 
And then; 

A one-eyed Cyclops halted jong, 

In tattered cloak of army pattern, 
And Galatea joined the throng— 

A blowsy, apple-vending slattern, 
While old Silenus staggered out 


From some new-fangled lunchhouse handy, 
And bade the piper, with a shout, 


To strike up ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy!’ 


“Just as the foolery threatens to grow tiresome comes the relief 
of this strain of genuine poetry : 
O heart of Nature, beating still, 


With throbs her vernal passion taught her— 
Even here as on the vine-clad hill 


Or by the Arethusan water! 

New forms may fold the speech, new lands 
Arise within these ocean portals, 

But Music waves eterna) wands— 
Enchantress of the souls of mortals! 


“Thus mused the poet when 


Among us trod 
A man in blue, with legal baton, 
And scoffed the vagrant demigod, 


And pushed him from the step I sat on. 
Doubting, I mused upon the cry 


‘Great Pan is dead!’—and al) the people 
Went on their ways; and clear and high 
The quarter sounded from the steeple. 

“Better than the pathos of ‘Bohemia,’ the character-study of 
‘The Blameless Prince,’ the music of the songs, the poems of 
nature, is this wholly human little skit, gathering in thirty lines a 
wealth of all—pathos, music, eloquent expression, facile riming. 

“Poet, critic, and man of affairs, Edmund Clarence Stedman 
was agood specimen of the manhood of America, of that paradox- 
ical race which is at once the most ideal-loving and the hardest- 
working of the nations.” 


Mr. Stedman, it is said, has been for half a century the poet- 
laureate of New York, and as such the New-York estimates of him 
teem with a pardonable pride. Yet a writer in the Boston 7yaz- 
script, over the initials “E. H. C.,” informs us that Stedman “al- 
ways yearned for New England and lamented to within the last 
few months of his life, whenever he encountered Boston friends, 
that he was out of place in New York.” It is the opinion of this 
writer that his most serious and important works are in the field of 
criticism—the “ Victorian Poets,” “Victorian Anthology,” “ Ameri- 


can Anthology,” and “ Nature and Elements of Poetry.” Of these 
we read: 


“The first abounds in keen but ever kindly judgments of con- 
temporaries, none the less valuable that the subjects of these notes 
will in most cases be remembered chiefly or only by these very 
mentions. It seems like a very ‘Campo Santo’ of the undistin- 
guished and easily forgettable good citizens and citizenesses of the 
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world of letters of the long ago of the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, Stedman’s analysis of the elements of poetry 
must always prove a sound manua) for students as a OR ia 
of all that can be laid down in print regarding the technica) part of 
poetry. One remark from the ably elaborated opening essay of 
‘Victorian Poets” is worth citing here to the credit of his philo- 
sophical insight. At the time of the stress of scientific icono- 
clasm, when the so-called conflict of science with religion was at 
its height, Stedman had the wisdom to perceive that it was no real 
conflict, tho it might be leaving its mark upon poetry in affecting 
the traditional basis of poetic diction, imagery, and thought, 
‘Scientific iconoclasm,’ he said, ‘is here mentioned simply as an 
existing force, not as one to be deplored, for I have faith that it 
will in the end lead to a new and fairer manifestation of the Im. 
mortal Muse. NHowever irrepressible the conflict between accepted 
theologies and the spirit of investigation, however numerous the 
traditions of faith that yield to the advances of knowledge, there 
is no such inherent antagonism between science and poetry.’” 





THACKERAY AS A WORD-COINER 


T must be a comfort to the fastidious Englishman who has 
lately exprest his horror of some American slang, to find such 
good authority as Thackeray for the vulgarest_ by-word of his own 
nation’s vocabulary. “Bally,” we are told, the word of the coster 
that has its analog in the “jolly” of more refined speech, was used 
first by Titmarsh; and Mr. Walter Jerrold, the editor of Thack- 
eray’s works, is not at a}] disturbed over the fact. Writing in Zhe 
fortnightly Review (London) for January, Mr, Jerrold says that 
in putting his edition through th® press he found in Thackeray 
many words that his a.ctionary ignored. “There are some people,” 
he observes, “who seem to think that man was made for the dic- 
tionary, not the dictionary made for man; people who, happening 
upon an unusual or new word, and failing to find it in the book of 
words, blames the writer for venturing upon a neologism.” Mr. 
Whibley, whose article on the American language was quoted in 
our issue of January 11, speaks of the American tendency to gather 
to itself “barbarous, inexpressive Latinisms.” Among such words 
he selects “locate ” and “operate,” which-he holds up to reprehen- 
sion. Jn view of this it is interesting to note Mr. Jerrold’s discov- 
ery in Thackeray of “afflate,” and the plea. Thackeray makes for 
the word when he wrote in his essay “De Finibus”: “We speak 
anon of the inflated style of some writers, What if there is also 
an affated style—when the writer is like a Pythoness on her oracle 
tripod, and mighty words, words which he can not help, come blow- 
ing, and bellowing, and whistling, and moaning through the speak- 
ing-pipes of his bodily organ?” 

Besides the word “bally” Mr. Jerrold also found such neolo- 
gisms, so far as the testimony of his “Encyclopagdic Dictionary ” 
bore witness, as “bouncer” and “ bumptious ”__wWords which seem 
to us a part of the common change of language. He writes: 


“Our next word really affords something in the nature of a sur- 
prize showing that just sixty years ago Titmarsh hit upon a word 
—we actually see it in the making—which was many years after- 
ward to become one of the most familiar of slang expressions. At 
the beginning of 1847 Michael Angelo Titmarsh delivered himself 
of ‘A Grumble about the Christmas Books’ in many pages of 
Fraser's Magazine. At the close of the article he gave us an 
illustration of the art of every man his own reviewer and hit upon 
the meaningless but suggestive word Bally - 


“* Ha! what have we here?—M. A. Titmarsh’s Christmas-book—" Mrs. Per- 
kins’s Ball.””, Dedicated to the Mulligan of Ballgmulligan. Ballymulligan! Bal- 
ly fiddlestick! What, you, too, Mr. Titmarsh? You, you sneering wretch, 
setting up a Christmas-book of your own? This, then, is the meaning of your 
savage feeling toward the minor fiddlers? Is your kit, sirrah, any bigger than 
theirs? You, who in the columns of this very Magazine, have sneered at the 
works of so many painters, look at your own performances!’ , 


“Surely for adding that one word dally to the common verbal 
currency of the nation—not, mark you, to the orthodoxy of the 
dictionary—Titmarsh has deserved well of posterity; for what 
would certain people with a certain inability to express themselves 
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with eertainty have done without dt? Thousands must have used 
this bally word bally without knowing that they were quoting 
Thackeray at all, even as M. Jourdain used prose without being 
aware of.the fact. In the essay ‘Ona Joke I Once Heard from 
the Late Thomas Hood’ we are told that the tender poet ‘evi- 
dently undervalued his own serious power and thought that in 
punning and broad-grinning lay his chief strength.’ in‘ Lovel the 
Widower ’ we have J/7. Batchelor telling a polite untruth, and add- 
ing: ‘1 did say so, upon my word, looking. that half-bred, stuck- 
MY Mrs, Sargent gravely in the face; and J humbly trust, if that 
pouncer has been registered. against me, the Recording Angel 
will be pleased to consider that the motive was good, tho the state- 
ment was unjustifiable.’ In the same story we have the word 
bumpiious, which is so familiar that it is a surprize to find our 


seven-volumed dictionary ignoring it: ‘He js rude; he js il-bred ) 
he is Gumptious beyond almost any man I ever knew.’” 


Running Gown the a)phabet Mr. Jerrold arranges in their order 
the new words that Thackeray used, but which the lexicographer 
has so far fought shy of. Some of them seem unlikely of ever 
getting a welcome since the evolution of social habit has ren- 
dered obsolete the thing they stand for; but we note such plausible 
” “strength altogether 
Pre-railroadites,” “regatting,” and 


candidates as “howabouts and whereabouts, 
hyperatlantean,” “ militated, 
“resplendid.” The letter S_ furnishes half-a-dozen additions, 
“the first of them being an old word in a new indefinable and 
indefensible position.” Thus: 
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“George Washington, we are told in ‘The Virginians,’ was 
‘treated more respectfully than persons ¢wéce his senior.’ This 
suggests a kind of Alice-in-Wonderland insoluble problem: Given 
4 man treated more respectfully than persons twice his senior, find 
the man’sage. Jt appears assomething of a blot on our Titmarsh- 
jan ‘Dixonary.’ In so¢damen we are given another useful impor- 
tation from the Latin. It occurs in the essay ‘Greenwich—White- 
bait,’ where the writer puts in a good word for the pleasures of the 
table: ‘I say, as a general rule, set that man down as a conceited 
fellow who swaggers about, not caring for his dinner. Why 
shouldn’t we care about it? Was eating not made to be a pleasure 
tous? Yes, I say, a daily pleasure: a sweet so/amen : a pleasure 
familiar, the same, and yet how different. It is one of the causes 
of domesticity.’ In the droll perversion of Titmarshian charactet- 
istics in ‘Mr. Thackeray in the United States’ we are told that ‘he 
pays no visits, and being a soditudinartan, frequents not even a 
single club in London.’ In‘A Roundabout Ride’ we have an ad- 
jective which has passed into not uncommon usage—I do not know 
if Thackeray was the first to use it—where in an account of thin 
but pretentious hospitality we learn that ‘the silver dish-covers are 
splendaceous.’ In the very first paragraph of ‘Denis Duval "—that 
splendid fragment—we have the pleasing participle suspercodlated : 
‘None of us Duevads have been suspercollated, to my knowledge.’ 
Not unremotely connected with that unpleasantly active verb, to 
suspercollate, we find another word in that same story of ‘Catherine,’ 
indicating that when we have—supposing the painful necessity— 
been suspercollated some thanatographer may come along and 
write our thanatography. Now much better it sounds than mere 
‘obituary notice’! Death is robbed of half his terrors when he 
travels in unfamiliar incog. Then in ¢runch we have an excellent 
variant on trounce; it seems to suggest the trounce and let us hear 
the scrunch all in one onomatopeic syllable.” 

To add to these words not in Mr. Jerrold’s dictionary those 
“which are given with only one illustrative quotation, and that 
from the writings of Thackeray, or those unillustrated ones which 
are asterisked as obsolete or unusual, but which are nevertheless 
to be found in Thackeray’s writings, would be to extend the list 
considerably.” Mr. Jerrold, feeling that the dictionary “has not 
been sufficiently analyzed while so many of Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh’s words remain unindexed,” states that his object has been 
“merely to draw attention to the debt which the dictionary-makers 
owe to Thackeray and to the inadequate way in which that debt 
has been acknowledged.” 


Several of the words that Mr. Jerrold was unable to find in his 
seven-volume dictionary are given in the Standard Dictionary as 


colloquialisms. 
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MRS. FISKE IN JBSEN'S “ROSMERSHOLM” 


HE best way to realize the tragedy of (hsen’s “ Rosmersholm ” 

and the purpnse of its leading character, Rebecca West, is 
suggested by a writer in the New York Su», apropos of Mrs. 
Fiske’s performance. “Conceive of a passionate, intellectual, un- 
scrupulous, yet idealistic woman,” he says, “getting into the house- 
hold of a professor of theology on Andover Hill, back in the first 
half of the last century, and winning the professor over to “her 


ideas.” This is perhaps saying that the problem contained in the 

















MRS. FISKE AS “REBECCA WEST.” 


In parts of her enactment of the heroine in “ Rosmersholm” Mrs. 
Fiske is said to rouse “ the spinal shiver,” which, according to Profes- 
sor Phelps of Yale, is the ultimate test of acting. 


play, in so far as it is even hinted by the dramatist, is something 
remote from our present-day life. But the success of Mrs, Fiske’s 
presentation of this drama in New York seems to approve the 
words of Mr. Walter P. Eaton, who writes in 7Ze Sun: “ Person- 
ally, a philosophy is the last thing we have ever sought or cared to 
seek in his [[bsen’s] dramas. First and foremost, we have re- 
garded his plays as fiction, and bowed in humble admiration be- 
fore their superb reality, untroubled by philosophic meanings— 
tragedies of men and women, not finished theories of the universe, 
we have found them.” As such then the play has been accepted, 
and the nearly universal testimony of the critics is that, in a season 
of poor plays and frequent failures, Mrs. Fiske has offered the 
public a carefully trained and competent company in a drama of 
“absorbing human interest,” where the aim has been to create an 
effect of artistic ensemble and not the glamour of an overbrilliant 
star surrounded by feeble satellites. Some earlier tentative efforts 
have been made in this country to produce this play of lbsen’s, 
but the present production stands as the first in point of artistic 


merit. An outline of the play is given in Zhe Sun's account. 
Thus: 


“The play has almost ended before the curtain rises. Rebecca 
West, who wormed her way into the Rosmer household in order to 
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use Rosmer as a too) in her work of bringing the light of her lib- 
eral ideas (what these ideas are is left pretty vague) to the world, 
has already caused Beata, the wife, to jump into the mil)-race, and 
won Rosmer’s attection before the play begins. She has also loved 
Rosmer with a mad, physical desire, and got over it, before the 
first act. For two acts, then, this information has to be scrappily 
conveyed to the audience before the real tragedy can get under 
way. The process, even tho Ibsen handles it, is not always exactly 
tingling with interest, suspense. Ay, tho we be hung fora heretic, 
we must confess it is bad construction. 

“But when the drama is under way the hand of the master is felt 
at the helm. Then at last the baffling, many-stranded character of 
Rebecca comes fully into the light, the white horses of Rosmersholm 
begin to gallop, the dead Bea/sa is like a horrid, invisible third 
character in the triangle, and the end draws in breathlessly. 2... 

“Only, the world over, it takes ideas more than one generation 
to get further than the head—into the blood. So Rosmer remains 
but half freed of his past. On the other hand, the past reacts on 
Rebecca ; her violent passion is tamed to real love, smelting like a 
Puritan conscience in her (as it awoke in Swe in ‘Jude the Ob- 
scure’), and she refuses fosmer’s offer of marriage. When he 
learns from her own lips that it was she who drove Bea/sa into the 
mill-race, bis trust in her is gone forever, her faith in him as the 
chosen torch of her campaign of enlightenment is vanished. 
They’ve both made a bad job of their lives, 

“But she remains the finer and saner, for she has no ideas of 
suicide. It is Rosvzerx who hears the white horses of his house 
ga)loping by, who demands that she shall prove to him her final 
redemption, that she shal] expiate Beafa'y death by going the 
same way. Not caring much what happens, she goes—and he with 
her. They both jump into the mill-race. And that is the end of 


the play.” 


Mrs. Fiske’s high theatrical ideals as a producer, it is pointed 


out, may be seen from the choice of a play where the-woman char- 
acter is shorn of frequent opportunities, Mr, Eaton writes of the 


play in a subsequent issue of 7%e Sun - 


“It is particularly ineffective as a vehicle for a woman star, for 
the very simple reason that for two acts Webecca liest moves 
about, talking but little, an absolute enigma to an audience, with 
no opportunities, save for an instant at the end of Act I1., to dis- 
close what has passed or is passing in her mind. Before the play 
begins her love for Rosmer has changed from mad desire into the 
deeper spiritual sympathy and affection which is able to deny itself, 
and which G. B. Shaw seems to suppose he and Ibsen have alone 
discovered for the first time in the history of this tempestuous planet. 
This love Mrs. Fiske suggested unmistakably and beautifully, and 
with the splendid equipment of her own mentality it was perfectly 
easy for her—easier than for any other actress on our stage—to 
suggest the force of will and intellectual superiority of Rebecca. 
And, too, in her first cry of happiness, when Rosvzer asked her to 
be his wife, and in the quick, sad refusa} that followed she touched 
the heart—she even roused that ‘spinal shiver’ which Professor 
Phelps, of Yale, is reported to have said is the ultimate test of 
acting ! 

“But all this while there is going on within the woman a tre- 
mendous struggle, or has been going on, and a great regeneration 
{or would Sbsen have us consider it a kind of degeneration?). 
This is not made known to the audience, can not be made known 
by the structure of the play, ti)) Jtebecca’s confession in Act 111. 
And even then something remains to be tald. Not till the further 
confession in Act JY. is the whole truth known. In these two 
confessions the actress must live for the audience not only her 
present but her past. Jt is too much to ask, even of Mrs. Fiske. 
Undistracted by the other senses, with time to linger and specu- 
late, the reader of the play can in these confessions reconstruct the 
shadowy drama which has gone before. In the hurrying reality 


- of the playhouse it is not possible, and so the sufferings of Rebecca, 


o~ 


which should give to the confessions their weight of pathos, of 
emotional intensity, are lacking as background, and Mrs. Fiske 
makes of them probably all that is possible. Certainly she illu- 
minates them with their true meaning, leaving no doubt whatever 
that Rebecca is still a splendidly conscious agent, without any 
mawkish sentimextality, who finally bows to Rosmer’s foolish and 


wicked whim and goes the way of Bea‘a into the mill-race, not be- 


cause she fancies that action has any expiatory value, but solely 


because she now loves Roser more than her own spoiled life.” 
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AN ACTOR IN DEFENSE OF HIS ART 


hs championing the dignity of the actor’s calling Mr. Martin 

Harvey, well known to American audiences, recently took 
Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. A. B. Walkley severely to task. 
Mr. Birrell, it appears, has described the actor’s art as “sham ve 
Mr. Walkley has said that the actor is “less than a man.” Mr. 
Harvey, as reported by the London Daily Chronicle, delivered his 
shafts before the Ethnological Society in London and spoke “in 
much the same spirit as did Sir Henry Irving in this very building 
upon a memorable occasion long ago.” “He argued that all art 
was imitation, and the actor's, if anything, less ‘sham’ than others. 
He brought forward, of course, as his great witness Shakespeare 
himself, who, he remarked—apart from a ‘doubtful passage’ in 
the sonnets—consistently upheld the actor’s calling, and whose 
own profound and many-sided character was developed in its pur. 
suance.” Applying the advantage of this highest authority for the 
discomfiture of the literary politician, Mr. Harvey is reported to 
Nave exclaimed : 





“Task you to listen to the chief thinker of the world rather than 
tothe Chief Secretary for Ireland. With the supreme i)lumination 
that Shakespeare throws upon the actor’s art, f ask you to com. 


pare Mr. Birrell’s poor little glimmer, sufficient only to make visi- 
ble his right honorable darkness.” 


As for Mr. Walkley’s contention that the actor was “less than a 


man” because he made use of “physical advantages,” Mr. Harver 
noted that the same “infantile argument ” would hold good of “the 
thunders of Demosthenes.” t was a fact, too, he affirmed, that 
most great actors had succeeded, not because of physical advan- 
tages, but in spite of the absence of them. Turning to the more 
technical side of his subject, Mr. Harvey made the interesting, SUE: 
gestion that acting is akin to hypnotism in that it consists in the 
expression of a normally unconscious ego, Mr, Harvey's further 
words are given below in the favorite indirect style of English 
Newspaper yeporting + 

“*Man,’ he said, ‘is composed of many “egos,” and when he acts 
dny particular part, one of these “egos” will live before us.’ 

“*This means,’ he continued, ‘at its highest, inspiration.’ He 
quoted Garrick to the effect that ‘the greatest strokes of genius 
have been unknown by the actor himself till the warmth of the 
scene has “sprung the mine,” surprizing the actor as much as the 
audience.’ Irving had called the actor’s personality ‘two-sided’; 
he (Mr. Harvey) wauld call it ‘myriad-sided.’ 

“ Apart, therefore, from mere facility in his art, it was the actor’s 
business to keep these unconscious, latent personalities of his 
under control. If; this were done, there was no need even for the 
habitua) ‘vi)lain> to deteriorate in his own moral character. 

“In this connection Mr. Harvey noted that both Sir Henry Irv- 
ing and Mr. FE. S. Willard—each notorious ‘villains ’ in their early 
days—were in themselves most amiable men, and that Bettertcn 
and Mrs. Bracegirdle spoke the immoral lines of Wycherley and 
Dryden while remainiag conspicuously virtuous in their private 
lives. 

“On the other hand, said Mr. Harvey, while the actor need not 
suffer through contact with what was bad, the true actor could 
always improve himself by contact with what was good. 

“All this, however, betokened a certain ‘captaincy of his own 
soul ’ in the actor—and it was this that he understood by ‘charac- 
ter.’ From this point of view, he contended, character was greater 
than art. A stedfast purpose, a genuine love of humanity, a desire 
to share what was best in themselves with their fellow men, and to 
elevate and inspire—this was the compelling force in all great art- 
ists. The cry of ‘art for art’s sake,’ and Bohemianism considered 
as a refuge from the hard facts of life, were both, he thought, signs 
of degeneration. 

“In conclusion Mr. Harvey, in a vein of most touching and 
tender eloquence, spoke of his ‘ beloved chief ’—the late Sir Henry 
Irving—as the most notable of all instances among recent actors 
of this ‘ captaincy of the soul.’ He recalled how Sir Henry Irving, 
during the run of ‘Hamlet’ at the Lyceum, lived the life ‘almost 
of an anchorite,’ so seriously did he take his responsibility as an 
actor.” 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


Blake, Mary Elizabeth. In the Harbour of Hope. 
,6mo, pp. Xvii-120. Boston. Little, Brown & Co, 
$1.25 net. 

Bodine, William Budd, D.D. Some Hymns and 
Hymn Writers. Representing a)) who profess and 
call themselves Christians. Short Studies in the 
Hymnal of the Episcopal Church. Illustrated. 8vo, 
on. xi-as. Philadelphia, The John C. Winston 
Co. $3 net. 

Budge, E. A. Wallis. The Egyptian Sudan. 
tts History and Monuments. \n two volumes. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $10. 

The Sudan or, as the journalist spells it, 


Soudan has only recently come into Euro- 
pean history, and its archeological remains 
were first explored and discovered by the 
author of the present volume, Mr. Budge, 
keeper of the Egyptian and Assynan 
antiquities in the British Museum, who has 
unearthed treasures which have added 
in a remarkable degree to the historic 
data of the East. The work is singularly 
complete, for it brings the history of the 
southern Egyptian Nile up to the date of 


Sir W. E. Garstin, at present government 


director of the Suez Canal. I[n the first 
division of the book the author gives an 
account of his own personal work, with a 
description of the temples, pyramids, and 
other ancient works which he explored. 
The text is enriched with copious Wustra- 
tions. It is no exaggeration to say that a 
new held has here been opened for the fur- 
ther work of archeologists. 

The second section of the book begins 
with the period, from about B.c. 3766, when 
King Senefera, king of Egypt, invaded the 
Sudan. The remains of Egyptian mon- 
uments found in the Sudan authorize 
Mr. Budge to say that this was only one 
of a series of raids made by Egypt during 
a thousand years preceding. The gold 
and slaves to be obtained in the Sudan 
were a constant temptation to Egypt, but 
when Diodorus asserts that the civilization 
of Egypt originated in Ethiopia he points 
to a fact, palpable from the monuments, 
that Egypt was, in the fundamentals of} 
belief and custom, closely allied to the 
black-skinned but non-negro tribes of the 
Southern Sudan. Here comes a wide gap 
in the history of this region. We are told 
that in the early Christian centuries a 
Christian kingdom was established with 
Dongola as its capital. It was 
quered by the Arabs in 650, and eventually 
the whole of the Sudan became part of 
the Mohammedan Empire. The Mahdi, 
whose successors have played so striking 
a part in modern warfare, first appeared 
in1820. The modern history of the country 
began in 1881, and the writer concludes his 
work with an account of the British occu- 
pation and the work of Lord Cromer. 


con- 





It is impossible not to admire the clear- 
ness with which Mr. Budge has told the 
story of a somewhat obscure quarter of 
the globe. He has gone to the root of 
the matter by means of his learning as an 
archeologist and a scholar, but he has also 
written many illuminating chapters on 
the modern condition of things. He is 
impartial because he scientifically draws 
upon the best sources of information, and 
his monumental work must lor many years 
survive as the highest authority on the 
subject he deals with. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson. The Cozy Lion. 
Wustrated, 16mo, pp. 104. New York: The 
Century Co. 60 cents. 

_ Catholic Encyclopedia, The. An __Interna- 
tional Work of Reference on the Constitution, Doc- 
trine, and History of the Catholic Church. died 
by Charles G. Herbermann, Edward A. Pace, Thomas 
J. Strahan, Condé B. Pallen, John J. Wynne, assisted 
by numerous co))aborators. \n fiiteen volumes. 
7o). II., 4to, pp. xiv-804. New York: Robert Apple- 
ton Co. . 

The publication of the second volume of 
the Catholic Encyclopedia marks a definite 
progress the effort to supply English- 
speaking Catholics with an authoritative 
work of reference, in that it confirms the 
policy and purpose of its editors. It is 
NOW plain that the editorial intention is 
apologetic, as well as expository, and while 
the inclusion of the biographies of lay 
Catholics, more or less eminent, brings to 
light a mass of facts heretofore frequently 
overlooked, it may be questioned if sub- 
jects of greater importance do not suffer 
The Catholic Church in Eng)and 
and America has proved its claim to in- 
tellectua) recognition, and it would seem 
that the achievements of Catholics in 
secular helds w1)) be adequately recorded 


elsewhere. 


thereby. 


In any case, ina volume which 
holds so much of absorbing terest it is 
impossible not to grudge the columns 
given to Assmayer, Audin, the Audran 
family, Bianconi, Bolanden, and others. 
And 11 may be doubted if the reputation 
of the Church can be enhanced by the ex- 
ploitation of such men as Aretino, Bandello, 
Berni, the two Banims, and others whose 
claim to Catholic interest rests solely upon 
the fact of their baptism. 

The present volume, however, in this 
and other regards, shows a marked im- 
provement upon its predecessor. In the 
list of authors it does not differ greatly 
from the first volume. Some names have 
been wisely omitted, but there are a few 
which would better have been retained. 
Many of the articles upon liturgical sub- 
jects could have been placed in no better 
hands than those of the learned editor of 


the department of liturgy of The Ecclesiasti- 


’ 
cal Review. Dr. Hermann Heuser’s article 
on Abel, moreover, aroused the hope that 
he would continue to be on the list of 
Biblical contributors. In the main, how- 
ever, the increasing excellence of the con- 
tributors’ work deserves only praise, and 
the general temper of the authors can not 
be too highly commended. Realizing that 
their work must not only furmsh the 
Catholic with reasons for his belief and 
practise, but be consulted by the Protes- 
tant candidly seeking authoritative state- 
ments on subjects often distorted or ob- 
scured, they have aimed at clearness, 
candor, and as much impartiality as is 
compatible with personal conviction. The 
faculty of encyclopedic writing is by no 
means common, and that, in a hist of con- 
tributors so varied and extensive, there 
have been jound so few whose work is 
notably unfit is a fact for congratulation. 

The contents of the second volume range 
from the Assizes of Jerusalem to a notice of 
the late Charles Farrar Browne (‘‘ Artemus 
Ward’), and embrace an unusual number 
of topics of general interest. The first 
long article, that on the Right of Volun- 
tary Religious demands a 
careful reading in view of its relation to 
the present religious crisis in France. The 
author, tho hampered by exigencies of 


space, handles a 


Association, 


pertinent guestion in 
a satisiactory manner, tho of necessity 
he is somewhat polemical. The account 
of the Assumptionists, for the same treason, 
is timely and readable. The meaning and 
development of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is presented by W. H. Kent in a 
manner sutticiently illuminating and fin- 
ished. Father Oussani’s attempt to com- 
Press within the limits of an encyclope- 
dic summary the vast subject of Biblical 
Antiquities is necessarily unsuccessful; 
it would have been better to confine his 
work to a discussion of the history of 
Scriptural archeology and to have post- 
poned the various subheads for detailed 
treatment in their proper places. 

The essay upon Saint Augustine, by 
Pourtalié, professor of theology at the 
Catholic Institute of Toulouse, is masterly 
in construction, thoroughness, and breadth 
of view. Augustine has been too often 
described as the most inspiring and least 
informing of the Fathers, and it is a 
pleasure to find his doctrine of the will set 
forth with such complete comprehension 
and soundness of scholarship. The order 
founded by Augustine is no less sympa- 
thetically described by Dom Besse. The 
Authorized Version of the Scriptures is 
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treated with so much charm of style by 
Father Ward as to arouse regret that his 
essay is assigned so brief a space. Theim- 
portant subject of the relation of man to 
Civil Authority could demand no better 
handling than it receives from Father 
Rickaby, S.J., whose article, in no wise 
democratic in conception, nevertheless, 
in giving a lucid summary of political 
theories tending to republicanism, re- 
veals thoroughness of scholarship and 
an unusual power of orderly and vigor- 
ous thought. In the description of Axum, 
the famous titular see of Abyssinia, 
there is given, in somewhat rambling 
fashion, much interesting and unfamiliar 
data, but the bibliography which follows 
seems remarkably meager. The same de- 
fect mars the otherwise capable treatment 
of the Avesta and Avignon: to the latter 
not a single English reference has been 
allotted, a grave defect in a work intended 
for general use. 

Under the letter ‘“B”’ the first topic 
likely to interest the general reader is 
Beatification, which, with the attendant 
subject of Canonization, is capably ex- 
pounded from the standpoint of the 
canonist by Beccari, Postulator-General 
of the Society of Jesus. The Baptists 
and Bohemian Brethren, topics of special 
interest to non-Catholics. are dealt with 
fully and it would seem impartially, while 
the space allotted to Bible Societies is 
allotted not only to their work but to a 
frank statement of the Catholic attitude 
in their regard. Turning to subjects of 
direct Catholic interest, the treatment ac- 
corded to Saint Basil seems somewhat 
cold and wooden in manner, tho reveal- 
ing careful research, and redeemed by 
a satisfactory summary of the written 
work of an intense and vigorous per- 
sonality, to be appreciated only at first 
hand. 

The arrangement under various heads 
of matters on Saint Benedict of Nursia 
and his order is unexpected, yet logical, in 
view of the fact that the source of the 
greatness of the founder of Western monas- 
ticism is to be traced in the progress and 
service to civilization of his order rather 
than in the external circumstances of his 
life. We may commend the work of Dom 
Aston and Dom Ford in unfolding the 
work of their founder, and their manifesta- 
tion of the devotion and moderation of 
spirit which their order has maintained 
since its origin. It is a disappointment to 
find that the exposition of the life of 
Augustine Baker, the greatest of the later 
Benedictine mystics, was not entrusted to 
one of his own order, as the treatment 
accorded to him is far from satisfactory. 
The important subject of Baptism is sur- 
veyed by H. W. Fanning from the theo- 
logical, canonical, and liturgical stand- 
points, and here again one is compelled to 
lament the limitations of space due to 
space often wasted on trivial themes else- 
where. Chief among Father Thurston's 
contributions are those upon the historical 
and liturgical use of Bells, and the life 
and works of the Venerable Bede, both 
revealing the learning and literary skill 
promised by his earlier articles. Dom 
Cabrol contributes an interesting account 
of the Roman Breviary, which one would 
like to see expanded. 

Perhaps the most interesting contribu- 
tion, from a purely secular point of view, 
is the essay on the literary and theological 
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standing of Bossuet, from the pen of the 


,late Ferdinand Brunetiére. As a piece of 
well-reasoned analysis, exprest with ex- 


quisite precision and finish, it would be 
hard to find its equal. The grace and 
accuracy of its translation also call for 
high praise. Indeed, considering the num- 
ber of contributors to this volume whose 
original work can not have been done in 
English, the fact that the mass of the con- 
tents betrays no trace of foreign origin is 
a result on which the editorial collabora- 
tors may be congratulated. The uniform 
excellence of the proof-reading and the me- 
chanical execution of the work also de- 
serve high praise. While the maps are of 
unusual excellence, the illustrations seem 
hardly so well chosen as in the preceding 
volume. 

On the whole, the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia has more than fulfilled its promises. 
It has enrolled in its service a number of 
authors who possess in no small degree 
the rare gifts of high scholarship, orderly 
thought, and terse and lucid expression. 
It only remains to demand a slightly 
greater editorial care and discretion in 
the choice of subject and allotment of 
space. In comparison with other contem- 
porary works of reference, neither authors 
nor publishers have anything to fear. 

Clergue, Helen. The Salon. A Study of French 
Society and Personalities in the Eighteenth Century. 


Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xii-3s0. New York: G. 
utnam’s Sons. $3 net. 


Eaton, John. [In collaboration with Ethel Os- 


good Mason.] Grant, Lincoln, and the Freedmen. 
Reminiscences of the Civil War, with special refer- 


ence to the work for the Contrabands and Freed- 
men of the Mississippi Valley. With portrait and 


facsimiles. 8vo, pp. 331. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2 net. 


General Eaton is best remembered as 
the Commissioner of Education during 
the administration of General Grant and 
for some years afterward. Commissioner 
Harris has described him as “the true 
founder of the Bureau of Education, in the 
sense that he established as the chief work 
of the Bureau the annual collection of 
statistics.’’ The services of General Eaton 
commemorated in this volume pertain, 
however, mainly to the Civil War, when, 
in November, 1862, he was appointed by 
General Grant “ to take charge of the con- 
trabands that come into camp in the vi- 
cinity of posts, organizing them into suit- 
able companies for working, etc.” 

While uischarging those war duties Gen- 
eral Eaton came into personal relations 
with both Grant and Lincoln. What im- 
prest him most in the two men “ was 
the fact that their greatness rested upon 
the simple and fundamental elements of 
character.’” They were “ essentially sane 
in morals and in intellect"; they were 
‘‘normal men first, and great men after- 
ward ’’; and one of their most remarkable 
traits was ‘“ their open-mindedness.”’ 

While Grant occasionally manifested the 
stubbornness of the soldier and in ways 
that occasioned criticism, General Eaton’s 
experience with him, as with Lincoln, was 
that he was remarkably ready to revise his 
point of view, to accept new evidence, and 
to change his opinions whenever the truth 
could be better served. As President, no 
less than as general, he was ‘“‘ wise, in- 
corruptible, and fearless.” The worst 
charge that could be made against him 
was that he was “loyal to his friends ”’ 


“é 


when attacked, and that he was “ unsus- 


picious and generous to a fault,” but he 


was never wanting in sagacity or rectitude. 


[February 1, 


General Eaton describes Grant as “ 
tensely sensitive to» criticism,’ 
his suffering from the base st 
about him was “ very acute.’’ 
As to Lincoln, General Eaton seems to 
have been not more imprest by th 
“ee 4 ) e 
commanding greatness of his policy ” 
than by “the minuteness and versatility 
with which everything was treated.” ° 


Fraprie, Frank Roy. The Castles ; 
f ek: and Kee 

Scotland. Being a description of sundry Ph eg 
towers, peels, and other houses of strength built by 
the princes and barons of old time in the highlane; 
islands, inlands, and borders of the ancient and 
godfearing Kingdom of Scotland. Illustrated, 12mo 
pp. xiv-411. Boston: L.C. Page & Co, ‘ 


Garrett, Erwin Clarkson. My Bunkie, and oO 
Ballads. 12mo, pp. 159. Philadelphia. iB. Line 
pincott Co. $1.25 net. 


in- 
and says 


ories told 


Gates, Eleanor. Good Night. Illustrated. 16 
pp. 53. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co — 
cents. : 

Hollway-Calthrop, H. C. Petrarch: His Li 
and Times. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. x-319, Nec 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

ee hat B. Occasional Papers“ Dramatic 
an istorical. 12mo, pp. 225. Boston: 
Maynard & Co. ‘ ' Small 

Kinkead, Eleanor Talbot. The Courage of 
Blackburn Blair. 12mo, ‘ . Ne . 
Moffat. Yard & Co. $1.50 oe id = - 

Laur, Francis. The Heart of Gambetta, ‘Ay. 


thorized translation by Violette M. Montagu. With 
an introduction by ‘John MacDonald. Tivstrated, 


8vo, pp. xxxiv-270 New York: John Lane Co, 
$2.50 net. 
Malone, Capt. Paul B. A West Point Yearling, 


Illustrated. t2mo, pp. 383. Philadelphia: 
peg ce A nt A all a phia: The 


Meade, L T Three Girls from School. Illus- 
trated. 12mo0, pp. 402. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip. 


pincott Co. 


Miller, Frank Justus. The Tragedies of Seneca, 
Translated into English Verse, to which have been 
Appended comparative analyses of the Correspond- 
ing Greek and Roman Plays, and a Mythological 
Index by. Introduced by an Essay on the Influence 
of the Tragedies of Seneca upon Early English 
Drama by John Matthews Manly. Frontispiece. 


8vo, pp. 1x-534. Chicago: The University of Chi- 


cago Press. $3 net. 


Moody, Walter D. Men Who Sell Things. Ob- 


servations and Experiences of Over Twenty Years 
as Traveling Salesman, European Buyer, Sales 


Manager, Employer. 12mo, pp. xi-294. Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co. 

Nutting, M. Adelaide, and Dock, Lavinia L. 
A History of Nursing’ The Evolution of Nursing 
Systems from the Earliest Times to the Foundation 
of the First English and American Training Schools 
for Nurses. Illustrated. 12mo0, pp. 461. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


Prout, Ebenezer (Edited by]. Piano Composi- 


tions of Johann Sebastian Bach. Volume I.: Shorter 
Comopsitions. Folio, pp. xix—177. Boston: Oliver 


Ditson Co. $1.50. 


Repton, Humphrey. The Art of Landscape 
Gardening. Including His Sketches and Hints on 
Landscape Gardening and Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening. Edited by John Nolen, 
A.M. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xxili-252. Boston: 


Houghton, Miffin & Co. $3 net. 


_ Scripture, E. W., Ph.D., M.D. Thinking, Feel- 
ing, Doing: An Introduction to Mental Science, 


Illustrated. s2mo, pp. xiv-261. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 5 


Shaw, Albert. The Outlook for the Average 


Man. 12mo, pp. 240. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 


Dr. Shaw's book comprizes material that 
was originally prepared as addresses to 
young men in several) Western and South- 
ern universities. Altho each chapter is 
complete in itself, the several have, as he 
points out, a certain relation one to an- 
other, the main theme being the relation 
of individuals to the social, economic, and 
political conditions of our day. The title 
of the book is the title of the first chapter, 
but, in a sense, the fortunes of the average 
man may be said to have consideration in 
other chapters bearing other titles. 

Dr. Shaw begins by pointing out the 
acutely transitional nature of the period 
through which the world in late years has 
been passing. He quotes the recent re- 
mark to him of an eminent financier that 
‘‘ we have lived a thousand years since the 
Sherman antitrust law was enacted in 
1890." Dr. Shaw insists that, in this 
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changing state, character and efficiency, 
rather than accumulations, have come to 
stand as a man’s best and safest asset, and 
that there never was a time when the out- 
look was so good “ for the same and wise 
dominance’of the best average intelligence.”’ 

Dr. Shaw’s references to the growth and 
distribution of wealth are in no sense 
pessimistic as to moral grounds. Men in 
modern times ‘‘ have been far more likely 
to decay under conditions of poverty than 
under conditions of wealth,”’ the great 
economic achievements of the past genera- 
tion having been ‘‘ the relative abolition 
of poverty."’ He believes we have done 
‘a very great and beneficent thing in this 
country in creating so vast an amount of 
wealth in capitalized form.’’ He is not 
anxious about the distribution of wealth, 
‘“‘ since no railroad can grow rich unless it 
serves a tich and prosperous country,” | 
while no industrial trust can create mul 
timillionaires ‘‘except under conditions | 
which permit the division of an incalcu-| 
lably greater quantity of wealth among | 
millions of people.”’ 

In a final chapter on Jefferson's doc- 
trines under the tests imposed by present 
conditions, Dr. Shaw says various inter- 
esting things. Among all our statesmen, | 
eatly and late, he thinks that “ for flexi- | 
bility of mind and for perennial freshness | 
of doctrine and statement, Jefferson must 
still bear the palm.” 

Sicnarf, The Past and Present. 
New York: The Neale Publishing Co. 


Stead, Richard, B.A. Adventures on the High 


Mountains. Romantic Incidents and Perils of Trav- 
el, Sport, and Exploration throughout the World. 








| 
12mo, pp. 58. | 


Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xi-327. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

Von Kubinyi, Victor. The King of Rome: A} 
Biography. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xiv-116. New | 


York: The Knickerbocker Press. 


Wagnalls, Mabel. Stars of the Opera. A De- | 


scription of Operas and a Series of Personal Inter- 
views with Marcella Sembrich, Emma Eames, Emma ! 


Calvé, Lillian Nordica, Lilli Lehmann, Geraldine | 


Farrar, and Nellie Melba. Revised and enlarged | 
edition, with 19 full-page illustrations. r2mo, pp. } 


4o2, New York. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.20. 
Miss Wagnalls’s) volume, first issued 
nearly ten years ago, appears now in a re- 
vised and enlarged edition, with a greater 
number of illustrations, but at a reduced | 
price. Included in the new matter is an! 
interview with Geraldine Farrar, and an 
outline of the story and music of ‘‘ Madame 
Butterfly.” The volume is unique among | 
operatic treatises in that not only are 
careful and, brightly written outlines pre- 
sented of famous operas as stories and as 
musical compositions, but personal in- 
terviews are given with notable living 
songstresses. Inasmuch as the interviews 
have been proof-read by the singers them- 
selves, authenticity is assured. The book | 
is notable as a trustworthy guide to those | 
who are unfamiliar with the operatic stage, | 
while as a source of entertaining reading | 
to others who in these matters are sophisti- | 
cated, it makes further distinct claims. _ | 
Ward, A. W., and Waller, AR. Edited by The 
Cambridge History of English History. Volume I.: 


From the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance. 


8vo, pp. xiv-s61. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2.50 net. 


Washington, Lee. Syllogisms: A Book of Rea- 
sons for Every Day. llustrated. 8vo, pp. 203. | 


San Francisco and New York: Paul Elder & Co. 
$2 net. 


Whitehead, John, M.A., Th.B. The Illusions of | 
Christian Science. Its Philosophy Rationally Ex- 
amined. With an Appendix on Swedenborg and 
the Mental Healers. 12mo, pp. 247. Boston: The 
Garden Press. $1. 

Wilmot-Buxton, E. M. Stories ef Early Eng- 


land. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. xi-340. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 60 cents. 
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Rain or Shine, it’s all the 
same in a Cadillac Coupe 


p. 0. 8 dere SLOOO “Entee te 
The Ideal Physician's Car 
The Ideal Shopping Car 
The Ileal Opera Car 


The IDEAL CAR for any purpose where 
a two-passenger enclosed motor vehicle is 
desired. 

The Cadillac Coupe comprises our regular 
single cylinder chassis with enclosed body. 
It is suitable for every day in the year, 
warm or cold, rain or shine, mud or snow, 
for city streets or country roads. In cold 
or inclement weather the occupants are 
almost as well and comfortably housed as 
they would be at their own fireside. In 
pleasant weather the front and rear windows 
may be lowered and the side windows 
opened, permitting ample air circulation, 

The coupe body may be removed and our 
runabout or four-passenger body sub- 


stituted for summer use if de- 
sired. This 





with its gasoline 
motor has many advantages 
over Cars using other motive power, 

There are no noxious odors from gases. There 
is no waiting for the storage of power; vou can replen- 
ish the tank with gasoline almost any place and be 
on your way in a few m inutes. "4 

The Cadillac Coupe is — upholstered 
and trimmed and richly finished both inside and out, 
It has every mark of dignity and refinement. It has 
all the single cylinder Cadillac characteristics of 
durability, constancy and dependability and is by 


far the teoct expensive enclosed car to operate and 
maintain. 


Ask for our Special Coupe Booklet and 
Catalog T 23. 


We can make immediate deliveries. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CARCO., Detroit, Mich, 


Member A. L.A. M. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


The Undiscovered Country, 
By EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


Could we but know 


The land that ends our dark, uncertain travel, 


Where lie those happier hills and meadows low; 


4 $¢ . ey ° - 
Ah! if beyond the spirit's inmost cavil 
Aught of that country could we surely know, 


Who would not go? 


Might we but hear 
The hovering angels’ high imagined chorus, 
Or catch, betimes, with wakeful eyes and clear 
One radiant vista of the realm before us— 
With one rapt moment given to see and hear, 
Ah, who would fear? 
Were we quite sure 
To find the peerless friend who left us lonely, 
Or there, by some celestial stream as pure, 
To gaze in eyes that here were lovelit only— 
This weary mortal coil, were we quite sure, 
Who would endure? 


—Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Copyrighted. 


Mother of Men. 


By Brian HOOKER. 


[Notre.—For years Yale men have felt that their 
university lacked a hymn of the spirit and fire of 


Princeton's ‘‘Old Nassau.” 
been made to supply this deficiency, 


past three years there has been a prize of 
hundred dollars offered. 


awarded to Brian Hooker, Yale, 
The music for 


The Bookman.] 


Mother of Men, grown strong in giving 
Honor to them thy lights have led— 

Rich in the toil of thousands living, 
Proud of the deeds of thousands dead; 

We who have felt thy power, and known thee, 
We in whose work thy gifts avail— 

High in our hearts enshrined enthrone thee, 
Mother of Men—Old Yale! 


Spirit of Youth, alive. unchanging, 
Under whose feet the vears are cast— 
Heir to an ageless empire, ranging 
Over the future and the past— 
Thee, whom our fathers loved before us, 


Thee, whom our sons unborn shal! hail, 
Praise we to-day in sturdy chorus, 


Mother of Men—Old Yale! 
—The Bookman (New York, January). 


The Prisoning of Song. 


By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK, 


| There lay one weeping at Apollo’s feet 


Whose tuneful throat was like a golden well; 


Her tears unutterably sweet 


Made music as they fell. 
Thee have I served, O Father, all my days, 
Yea, ere thy hand had made the lute-string and 
the lyre, 
Out of my heart I snatched the terror and the fire, 
v2 hy perfect praise. 
“Lam the rapture of the nightingale 
Heavenward winging, 
The song in singing, 
Beauty audible. 
‘With rumbling thunder and discordance hideous 
The gods and stars sha}} tumble from the sky, 
But beauty’s curve enmarbled lives in Phidias, 
And Homer's numbers can not die. 
‘To them that are my sisters thou hast given 


Eternity of bronze and script and stone; 





‘take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


TO RELIEVE NERVOUSNESS, 
Headache, Insomnia, Exhaustion and Restlessness, 


An ideal nerve 


tonic in all forms of nerve disorders. 


Many attempts have 
and for the 
three 
This prize was recently 
1902, for ‘Mother 
‘*Mother of Men’’ was 


written by S$. D. Bingham, Yale, 1897.—Editors of 


\ 








NO NEED TO BUY PAINT 
BLINDLY 

If there were no way of know- 
ing good paint materials from 
bad except by waiting to see 
how they may wear, painting 
would necessarily be the lottery 
which many people make it, 


The paint lottery is not neces- 
sary. Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil are the essen- 
tial elements of good paint. 
White Lead can be tested abso- 
lutely. The commoner adulter- 
ants of Linseed Full Weight Kegs 


MMMM 








Oil can be also cre 
detected. See Painter on & keg 


guarantees not only 
that eed aC wetaht of white 
Cc) ur packages 
aby an ah gid are ‘not weighed 
wi e contents; 

put of, and the Pah keg containg 


paint will stay }the, smount, of 
put. 


nated on theoutside 

To test White Lead, a 
blowpipe is needed. If you 
intend to paint this season, 
ask us fora blowpipe, which 
we will send you free, to- }% 
gether with full directions 
for using it. ‘The test is so . 
simple any man, woman or \¥y 
child can make it. Ask for 
“¢Test Equipment R.’’ 


NATIONALLEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following 
cities 73 nearest you. 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati. 
it. ouis 
Phitaderphia (John T. Lown & 
Bros, Co,) Pittsburgh (National 


Lead & Oil 
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*A New Appraisal of Christian Science” 

Just out. Briefty, but thorou highly, covers the whole 

subject. It's by Rev. Joseru Dunn BurRELL. Price 

cents, net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 
ast 23rd Street, New York City, 














Everything for the Automobile 


Our 1908 Catalogue 
just out, 200 pages, 1000 
Ulustrations, 5000 des 
scriptive prices, yours 
for the asking. 















1 NEUVSTADT ADTOMOBILE AND SUPPLY CO. 


The Growing House 3933 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Largest Parts and Suppty Rouse in America | 














FACSIMILE 


SEE THAT CLIP? 


Te NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 

ed gerd up to % in. in thickness, 

can be used over and over 

pet Better than ping for filing 
letters, records, cards, etc. Avoi 
unsightly pinholes in” citetutne 
second letters, business cards, 
checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up in boxes of 100 es- 
pecially for desl convenience. Sample box l5c., postpaid., 





NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park Street, N.Y. Clty. 
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I, only J, must perish tempest-driven 


In the great stillness where no moan 


. ° ’ 
Js heard, wind stirs, or reed 1s blown.’ 


Apollo wept. ‘‘Most sweet, most delicate, 
Death fears that he might tarry at thy gate 
Too fond, too long, 
And that, in listening, he forget the throng 
That call upon him with their piteous cries" 
Thy sweetness, hence, in every song 
Lives, and in each song dies. 
He paused, and impotent grief made dark 
His shining countenance, when, mark! 
There rose the proud Promethean race 
Unto whose voice the thunders hark, 
Who sailing in a fragile bark 
Behold the heavens lace to face. 
Their arms both Jands and oceans span 
They hold the lightning in a vise, 
Yea, by incredible device, 
They prisoned sound in curious shells, 
And by these signs and miracles 


Proclaimed the masterhood of man, 


Q listen, all men, and rejoice, 
For lo, Caruso’s argent vaice 
Endures as granite. even so, 
And Melba's song like Plato's thought 
Or like a mighty structure wrought 
By Michael Angelo. 
And when the land is perished, yea, 
When life forsakes us and the rust 
Has eaten bard and roundelay, 


Still from the silence of the dust 
Shall rise the song of yesterday! 


—The Independent. 


The Land Which Is Afar Off, 


By Emery Porttte. 


Who hath found a land serene, 
Fruited with a mellow peace, 
Sorrowed not for his release 


In some lovelier Jand unseen? 


Who hath wrought in splendid art— 
Living color, breathing strings— 
Hath not wept for nobler things 

Alien to his aching heart? 

Who hath known a love so fair, 
Fairer love he did not yearn, 
Prayed within his soul might burn 


Flame more luminous and rare? 


Where's the land of Golden Rest, 
Where hath joy forgot grie{’s name, 
Where doth burn the perfect flame 

God leaves smoldering in our breast? 


— The Craftsman (February). 


































Bristles 
You Can't Scald Out 


If there’s one thing that will loosen the 


bristles of an ordinary shaving brush, it’s hot 
Water—so essential to shaving, That’s why 
brushes fastened with rosin, cement or glue, 
leave a trail of bristles from ear to chin— 


dangerous to the face—hard on the razor. 


The bristles of 


) RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


| Shaving 
Brushes 


are held together by vulcanized rubber, 
making the seat of the brush practically 
Not only are Rub- 
berset Shaving Brushes absolutely 
impervious to hot water, soap and 
rough handling, but you cannot 
pull out a bristle if you try. The 
name on every brush guaran- 
tees it. 
At all dealers’ and barbers’, in 
all styles and sizes, 25, 50, 75 cents 
to $6.00. If not at your dealer's, 
sena for booklet, from which 
you may order by mail. 


one solid piece. 


To the average man we 
commend the $1.00 brush 


THE RUBBERSET BRUSH CO. 
65 Ferry St., Newark, N.J. 

















‘“‘COFFEE GRUNTERS” 
Ever See One? 


Thoughtful people have a laugh on coffee 


cranks now and then. 


“T had used coffee ever since I was a 


small child,”’ writes an Ind. lady, ‘Sand 
have always had bad spells with my stom- 


ach 


would ever try it. 


the package, about boiling it well. 


‘Twas greatly pleased with the results 
Now [ wouldn’t 
drink anything else. [ tell every old voftee 
‘grunter’ I see, about Postum, and a)) my 
folks and my husband’s peopl2 except a few 


and kept right on using it. 


cranks, use Postum instead of Cofiee. 
“When 


delicious drink.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in 


Mich. 
pkgs. ‘There's a Reason.” 


‘*Last spring just after I began house- 
keeping, 1 had a terrible time with my 
stomach and head. My husband bought a 
package of Postum and asked me to try it. 

‘“T laughed at it because none of my to)ks 
But I made some the 


following morning, following directions on 


: put to soak in cold waier over 
Hight and then boiled 15 minutes in the 
morning while getting breakfast it fhakes a 


Do You Know the 
Joys of Holeproof? 


Do you know the joy of putting your feet into Holeproof 
Stockings, that won’t go bad for six months? 

Do you know the joy of giving ‘‘ good riddance ”’ to the miser- 
able, detested weekly darning that Holeproof Hosiery has 


made an end of? 
Do you know the joy of buying stockings as you do other things, 


with the knowledge that they will last? 


In short, 


Are Your Sox Insured 2. 





We guarantee any purchaser of Holeproof Stockings 
that they will need no darning for six months. If they should, 


we agree to replace them with new ones, provided they are 








f{alegraaf fastery 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN WEARS SIX MONTHS WITHOUT HOLES 


Moleproof is the original guaranteed long-wear hosiery. It is knit of )ong-hbered Byeyptinn ootton, by & 
process which renders it extremely tough and durable, yet elastic, and it is soft and easy on the feet. 
Holeproof Sox are reinforced at points of hardest wear and retain their original good shape. They eost no 


more than ordinary sox and )ook as handsome AS ALY JOU ever saw, It is stocking luxury to wear Heleprees; 


why 


if you once test it for yourself, you will never wear any other. 

Men’s Holeproof Sox are made in fast colors—Black, Tan (light or davk), Pear) and Navy 
Blue. Sizes, 9 tol Medium or light weight. Sold only in boxes containing six pairs of one size— 
assorted colors if desired. Six months’ guarantee with each prix. We also make stockings for 
women under the same guarantee. Sizes, 8toll. Reinforced garter tops. Colors—Black and Tan. 


Send $2.00 Today for Trial Box. We Prepay Shipping Charges 


CAUTION! If your dealer carries Holeproof, buy of him, but be sure you get the genuine. 
In ordering, state size, color preferred, and whether all one color or assorted. mit by money 
order, draft or any convenient way. Send for free booklet which explains everything. Regiseared 





READ THIS GUARANTEE 


returned to us within six months from date of sale to wearer. 


Deere ee eee 


| 
| 
| 








HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 49 Fourth Street, MILWAUKEE. WIS. 
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Grows 40 Feet High in Any Soil 


Plant it even where nothing else will grow and the 

rst season it will produce a sturdy growth of 40 feet in 
height, covered with dense foliage close to the ground 
—affording deep shade — and crowded with great purple 
clusters of Wistaria-like blossoms, intensely fragrant. 
Covers arbors, fences, porches, dead or old trees and 
rockeries with marvelous rapidity and 


Lives for 25 Years or More Without Care. 


Price of seed, ro cents per liberal package, or 3 pack- 
ages for 25 cents. We have also a limited quantity of 
fine one-year old Kudzu plants for sale at 25 cents each 
—3 for 50 cents. 

of Northern own Seeds, Bulbs, 
FREE BOOK Plants. Wale oat’ Trees, Vala: 
able information about farm and garden. 


i} L. L. MAY & COMPANY, - St. Paul, Minn. 


IRISH ROSES 


are best, according to leading Rosarians. The stock 
grown by Dickson & Sons, of Ireland, has a world-wide 
reputation. We have imported from them this season 
as fine a lot of Roses as ever came to America. We 
} offer 200 varieties—the cream of all. 

= Our superb catalog gives sizes and prices—send for free copy. 

' Other specialties—Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs and Hardy Flowers. 
ROSEDALE NURSERIES, TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 
Landscape Dept., 65 Hamilton Place 



































PyRUNJES SEEDS 


Have you da py of 
descriptive 
ha s, as it is 


to write to-day 


rece: 
eed 


our new illustrated and 
You should 
ter this year than ever. Do not fail 





M. H. BRUNJES & SON 


1581 Myrtle Ave Brooklyn, 


} 100% HATCHES 100% 
Every Fertile Egg | 


The Globe Encubator does this all the 
done it for 16 years—and hatches strong, healthy 
chicks—chicks that live and grow. 
; Our Globe Incubator Book with 
beautiful color plates tells you bow 
to make more money out of poultry. 
Sent for 4cin stamps. Write today. 




















C. C. SHOEMAKER, B5ox 841, Freeport, Ill 
Mated pair 
he BOOK | 
kissing. F Re E E 
From eggs 
to squabs Send for our handsome 1908 Free } 


Book, telling how to make money 

breeding squabs, We were first; 

our birds were largest and out- 

sell ail others. Our methods 
are widely followed 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 152 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass, 





















The Macey Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan (the home of fur- 
niture of character), has developed the 
Unit Bookcase Idea in Colonial design 
and Chippendale effects for the home 
in such variety and beauty as will 
appeal to people of culture. These 
may be had from dealers or direct. 
Illustrated Art Catalog P-1207 will be 
sent free on request. 
















Our Retail Stores: 

New York, 343 B’way. Chicago, 80-82 Wabash Av 
Boston, 49 Franklin St. 

Philadelphia, 1017 Chestnut St. 








A Happy 
Reece 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self andsex and their 
relation to life and health. 
y This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


’ (Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M_D.,imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ”’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa, 
























HOmeE-LIFE 


IN ORDER By A.T. Schofield, M.D. 
Good health, good sanitation. Sensible treatment of 
the body in the matter of bathing, food, good air, sleep 
and healthful surroundings. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








BURPEE’S 


Catalog.’’ 


“Seeds that Grow” 


are the Best Seeds that can be Grown. 
We do the testing,— You run norisk! 
garden either for pleasure or profit you 
should study “The Leading American Seed 


A postal card will bring you a copy by return mail. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Penna. 













If you 








half your money. 
Everything you want 







GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 





Bargains in Fruit Trees, 
Vines and Plants 


Special low prices on Apple, Peach, Plum and Dwarf Pear Trees, 
Roses, also Asparagus Roots, Currant Bushes and other small fruits. 
Order trees direct from our nursery and save agent's profits and 


for Orchard, Garden, Lawn or Park. Send 


to-day for Green’s Dollar Book on Fruit Growing, also for our Fruit 
Catalog, andacopy of Green’s Fruit Magazine, all a gift to you. 


GREEN'S SAMPLE CFFER 


Live-Forever Rose Bush, all delivered at your house by mail for 25 cents. 

















« One Elberta Peach Tree, one Red Cross Currant 
« Bush, one C. A. Green New White Grape Vine, one 


Rochester, N. Y. Box 117 
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PERSONAL 


Philanthropy as a Career.—The death of 4 
man who gave up making millions at the age of 
fifty-four, and spent the rest of his seventy-seven 
years in giving them away, is sufficiently Notable to 
| call out wide-spread newspaper remark. Morris K. 
| Jesup, whose life ended in New York Cit y last week 
was interested in such diverse objects of behisbiaaaadl 
as orphans, half-orphans, colored Students, theo- 
logical students, fresh-air children, maltreated ani- 





| 

\ mals, the deaf and dumb, forest preservation, Peary’s 
| polar trips, expeditions to collect antediluvian fos- 
sils, and the Protestant College in Syria. 
York Sun says of the Syrian school: 


The New 


This school of civilization surprizes every new be- 
holder. Having previously entertained, perhaps, 
some vague idea of a ‘‘college’’ in which a handful 
of native youth sit at the feet of the local mission. 
{ary and subject themselves with more or less of 
enya interest to pious efforts at sectarian Prosely- 
| tism, with incidental secular instruction, the visitor 
discovers, generally to his immense astonishment 
what the Beirut institution really is. He finds 
|) thoroughly organized and perfectly crystallized 
university with a faculty of eighty or more accom. 
plished and eminent men, and nearly a thousand 
students from all parts of the Turkish Empire, from 
the Greek islands, from Egypt, from the Sudan, 
from Persia, from India, from the very heart of 
Arabia, pursuing both academic and _ professional 
studies under physical and intelleetual conditions 
precisely similar to those obtaining in any American 
college of equivalent importance. Planted promi- 
nently on a modern New England-like campus over- 
looking the sea are the extensive stone dormitories, 
the chapel, the library, the laboratories, the museums 
of natural history, of archeology and of art, the 
technical schools, even the gymnasium and athletic 
field of our well-understood domestic system. In 
the dignity and completeness of its physical estab- 
lishment the Syrian College is ona par with most 
of the colleges of equal dimensions here at home; 
its advantages over the American institutions are 
the unrivaled beauty of its site and the incompar- 
ably varied field of its usefulness. 





The college was founded by Dr. Daniel Bliss and 
is carried on by his son, but a great part of its ac- 
tivity and usefulness has been made possible by Mr. 


Jesup’s interest and generosity. Its broad-minded 


policy is sketched thus by the same paper: 


There is at Beirut absolute control of the natural 
impulse to make the college an instrument of active 
and direct propagandism; to attack aggressively the 
various creeds of its students and to make conver- 
sions, or a seeming conformity of faith, the price of 
a liberal education. The ‘‘heathen’’ who goes to 
Beirut does not become the object of coercive so- 
licitation. Indeed, beyond the formal requirement 
of attendance at the chapel services, such as was 
| jong common to the denominational colleges of 
| America, the student is free and respected in the 
‘exercise of his own religious convictions, and the 
| moral influence operating on him is a thing of at- 
‘mosphere of which he is scarcely conscious. The 
| result is that the strictest of Wahabite Mussulmans 
from Nejd, the most orthodox of Jews, the fastidious 
, Hindu, the usually intolerant Christian of the Orien- 
}tal churches, the Maronite, the Druse,.the Sunite, 
‘and the Shiite are found together in the college 
eee helping each other in the use of reference 
' books, or on the football field amicably and even 
fraternally commingled in the fiercest of rushes, pre- 
cisely as is the case with the more homogeneous 
population of Amherst or Princeton or Dartmouth. 
Where else on earth can this condition be found 
\ to a similar extent, or manifested in so striking a 
| fashion? » How can you exaggerate its interest as a 
fact or overestimate its significance as a factor in the 
| making of the future history of the Near East? 
Thus it happens that at the uttermost end of 
every camel-track leading across the Syrian desert 
from regions inhabited by the graduates or students 
of the Beirut College, Mr. Jesup’s name has come to 


be as well known and loved, and the features of his 
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face as 1 . 
The Syrian Protestant College, which he helped so 
much to create and sustain, is a part of the lasting | | 


monument to his manifold activities. 








( 
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Francis Joseph Among His People.—Tragic | 
as has been the personal life of Francis Joseph, 
emperor of Austria, probably no ruler in all Europe 
has been so crowned with success in the conduct of 
public affairs. The love and admiration of the great 
mass of his people won during the earliest days of | 
his reign have always been his during the many years } 
that he has been their emperor—-a period of almost 


sixty years. According to a writer in World's 





Events, this has been a task presenting peculiar diffi- 
culties when it is taken into consideration that the 





Austrian government is composed of seven distinct | ‘ P j _ are always susceptible to ’ 
infection. If arazor cut,or \, 
races. TO quote: on -. an axe, hatchet, knife, glass or ‘ 
on / tin cancut,or a rusty nail, fish. ¥ 
Few rulers have been called upon to govern such’ ; | F 4 hook,or gunshot wound is cleansed \ — 
j . nls... Hie: broad. terttory : ; at once with DIOXOGEN infectin \ 
a cosmopolitan peoy ae nary Con ; substances will be removed with sur 
tains no less than seven distinct races, each with its gical thoroughness. In each pack- 
own language and customs and its own political Re age is an interesting circular 
rights and boundaries. Some of these subsidiary q eo le gel wc rs a of 
kingdoms retain a strong spirit of independence. tic bubbling gn pmo 8 pis 
This whole group of clashing divisions is held to- | | . of all kinds of cuts, / 


gether by the personality of one old man, Emperor 
Joseph. It is as ‘Our Frantz’’ that he rules them. 
The tie between him and his peasant people is like | | 
that of some of the ancient shepherd kings, and | 
almost touches poetic idealism. He is a great, kind | 
father to them, and they adore him with childish 
faith and simplicity. There has come harm to them 
through political blunders, but they never have | 
blamed him—they have always found some under- 
officer to blame. | 
He goes about among them without guard or | 
detective, and everywhere is greeted with truest 
affection. Twice every week, on Mondays and 
Thursdays, he holds a public reception, or it might 


better be called ‘‘court,"’ for to it any one may bring | ; # @ / Rinse the saath: with diluted DIOXOGER. 

» Yes f , , : state | ; ,. It bubbles under the tongue, over the tonsils, be- ase 
ave kind ot trouble whatev er for consultation with } ne ; tween the teeth, into tooth cavities, between nee 
the Emperor himself. It is not for political or state F gums and teeth,into mouth cankers and ulcera- a) 
matters, it is simply for his own peasant children . tions, thoroughly cleansing mouth, teeth and a tpn | 
that they may talk over with him their own little from infecting substances, Take vo on iw 

ete nano ie at as eile : re the automobiling, fishing, camping, traveling or yy 
re Sonica: SRY ORE TRY COME WHO: Waite 5 e 4 yachting trip. It’s a safeguard and protection. Sold a 
if he will put his name and the purpose of his intere } ' everywhere at popular prices, ONLY IN SEALED & 


ORIGINAL PACKAGES, bearing the printed name 
DIOXOGEN. Never sold in bulk. Ask forit by name, 


& 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., New York 


view on a card and hand it to the proper officer a 


few days before the visit. 
All sorts of odd troubles are brought to him for 
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CUBS’ FOOD | hae 
They Thrive On Grape-Nuts. E 


Healthy babies don’t cry and the well- 
nourished baby that is fed on Grape-Nuts} ‘—- - aa i ie tice at Na le ae ns a Seva ien wrursmwseret sce 1 
is never a crying baby. Many babies who 
cannot take any other food relish the perfect 
food, Grape-Nuts and get well. 

‘My little baby was given up by three 
doctors who said that the condensed milk 
on which | had fed herhad ruined the child’s 
stomach. One of the doctors told me that 
the only thing to do would be to try Grape- 
Nuts, so I got some and prepared it as fot. 
lows: I soaked 14 tablespoonfuls in one pint 
of cold water for hali an hour, then I 
strained off the liquid and mixed 12 tea-| 


spoonfuls of this strained Grape-Nuts juice | = 
with six teaspoonfuls of rich milk, put in a_| 
pinch of salt and a little sugar, warmed it | 

EE a 


“ee it to baby every two hours. 
‘In this simple, easy way, I saved baby’s ee 
life and have builther upto astrong healthy No More Mixing Up Tooth Brashes 
child, rosy and laughing. The food must | Each member of the family adopts one of the symbols 
certainly be perfect to have such a wonder- | Shown above and always asks for it when buying a new 
ful effect as this. I can truthfully say J) brush. The mark on pets Hy = — 4 peg phy 

* rae : . 2 ; = Prophylactic yellow box which protects the brush and guaran- 
think It 1s the best food +e the world to é ee teosthat you get it untonched by another’s fingers. Curved, bevel- 
delicate babies on and is also a delicious pointed handle with superior bristles trimmed to fit and clean between 

the teeth. Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 














The reasons why diamonds pay dividends—WVhy we sell you 
cheaper—Cash or deferred payments—How mined and cut. All 
told in ‘‘Our Diamond Book” just published. 


Kt will be sent free to any one inter- 
} | AN QINJD ested. Please ask for our Book. 
HARRY L. DIX, Inc. 





‘ Exclusive Diamond Merchants 
Candler Building ATLANTA, GA, 






















Made in America under Amer- 
ican’ sanitary conditions. 


Hole in handle and hook 
to keep brush dry and 
in your own place, 


healthful food for grown-ups as we have | : 
discovered in our family.” By mail or at 







\\ 
Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the ‘¢ - wre ) \ A. 
strong, healthy man or woman. It stands win heb oh Cig ey, ‘ ye et tik a OE 
for the true theory of health. ‘''There’s a Ni) bb AYA 4\ bis saa, © ah ane Send for 
nena “oe inthe our free booklet. “Tooth Truths.” 


glib a tis hii: Fas aL Bd 


Reason.”’ Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ 
In pkgs. 


TLORENCE MPG. CO.. 14 Pine Street, Piorence, Mass, 
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) his adjustment. Sometimes it is a broken-hearted 
oo who wants het wayward son teinsiaied in 


some government position; sometimes it is a quarre)- 
ing neighbor; sometimes it is a husband or wife 





to Increase 


) who wants the Emperor to command peace in 
| their troubled home, and not infrequently he is able 


to do for their homes what he was never able to do 





———— 


Will You Spend a Penny 


Your 





with our trademark for nearly thirty years as 


| 
Socks have been branded ) 
| 


our guarantee of their goodness. 





Style 2 sW is particularly recommended 
for its great wearing qualities. }t is a medium 


uppers and’ undyed natural combed 
Egyptian double sole. This style has 
filled a-lotig-felt want, combining style and | 
comfort without sacrificing either. 


Please ask your dealer for 
Shawknit socks. 


lf you cannot procure them from him, we will 
fill a trial order direct. 


The price of the above style is 25c. per 
pair or six pairs for $1.50; delivery charges 
paid to any part of the U.S. upon receipt of 
price. Sizes 9 to 111 inclusive. When 


ordering be sure and state size wanted. 


Write us to-day for our beautifully 
illustrated colored catalog showing 


styles, prices, and useful information. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
4 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 














TUt—_—_, end Dime 


ec 


ee for 20 Dazzling “Shines” 


» “Eagle Brand” 


Shoe Cream 


in handsome Opal Glass Box with metal 
screw cap. To quickly introduce this shoe 

: polish tnade from pure wax containing oil, 
we make this liberal offer. Gives dazzling lustre to any fine black 
leather, Box Calf. Vici Kid, Velour. Cuban Wax Calfor Patent Leather 
Shoes, Will not rub off or soil the garments. Preserves the 
leather, Makes shoes comfortable, Sample box contains enough 
Shoe Cream for about 20 shines. Regular size 25c., contains sufficient 
for 80 shines. Send dime and dealer’s name today for sample box, 


THE AMERICAN SHOE POLISH CO., 218 No. Franklin St., Chieago 


School Books - i 
Library Books At Wholesale Prices 


and Dictionaries : 
Magazines at Cut Rates, Plays and Entertainment Books, Teachers’ Helps, 
Keys, Translations, Sheet Music, Song Books. Maps, Globes, Black- 


boards, Books for SelfEducation. Catalog Free, postpaid, on request 


HALL & McCREARY, 241 Wabash Avenue, Chieago, III. 


44 9? An authoritative 
CHURCH FEDERATION work by Prof. A. 'T. 

Jones, Just published. With ‘‘ The Consecrated Way.” 

** The Bible in Education,”’ and ** The World’s Greatest 

Issues,’ over 750 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 

R. 0, EASTMAN, Sales Mer , 5 College Hall, Battle Creek, Mich 




















and his hands and face showed unremitting toi) 


heavy weight cotton stocking with fast black | 





for his own. 


On one day a father brought before the Emperor 


his unruly son to have him chided for his prodigality 


The boy was not yet out of his teens, but he was 


larger than his father, and drest ‘in a fine suit, top 


coat, and shining shoes, and carried a gold-headec 
cane. His father was attired in very shabby cloth 


A few well-directed questions from the Emperor 


elicited the fact that the boy was an idle dandy 
living on the wages of his father. 


“Where did you get the money with which to 


buy that cane?’’ the Emperor asked him. 
‘*From father.”’ 


‘'Where for that top-coat?”’ 
‘‘From father.’”’ 


“Where for that suit and those shoes?” 


‘‘From father,’’ again answered the boy, with 


great humiliation at the laughing about the room. 
**Oh, well, my boy, it is not right that you shoulc 


wear the best clothing that your father has when 


he is so much in need of them.’’ And the Empero 
commanded that he step to a side-room and disrobe 
and pass out the clothing to their owner; and tha 


he then remain in the room until he earned himsel 


send him to do at so much a page. It is needless to 


be suit by some copying which the Emperor woul 
{ 
} 


say that a permanent cure for idleness was effected 


Many other tales are told of his humor and cun 
ning in dealing with these people about him. He 
plans his life to be much with them, the common 
middle class of his country; and upon them has 


rested the security of his reign, and with them he has 


had most of the pleasure of his life. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Helping Her.—'' You loved her very much?" 
‘*‘So much that when her first husband died I 


lessen it.”’ 


” 


‘*And how did it work? 


‘*‘Pine! I’m sorrier now for his death than she 


is..’--Houston Post. 


Pat’s Office Hours.---Pat, a miner, after strug- 
gling for years in a far-off Western mining district, 
finally giving up in despair, was about to turn his 
face Eastward, when suddenly he struck it rich. 
Soon afterward he was seen strutting along, drest 
in fine clothes. One day an old friend stopt him, 
saying: ‘‘And how are you, Pat? Id like to talk 
to you.” Pat stretched himself proudly. ‘If you 
want to talk with me, I'll see you in me office. I 
hev an office now, and me hours is from a.m. in the 
mornin’ to p.m. in the afternoon.” 


Christian Advocate, 


Northwestern 


Wise Beyond His Years.—The inspector in an 
English school asked the boys he was examining. 
“Can you take your warm overcoat off?’" ‘‘Yes, 
sir,” was the response. ‘‘Can the bear take his 
warm overcoat off?" 


There was silence for a while, and then a little boy 


spoke up: ‘‘Please, sir, because God alone knows| 


where the buttons are.’’-—Buffalo Courier. 


The Real Need.-—‘‘They say that laziness is 


caused by a germ. What a fine thing it would be 
if we could find something to kill the thing.’” 

“Oh, no. I know something finer than that 
Think how much nicer 1t would be 1f we couldgall 
find some way to gratify 1t.""—-The Hebrew Standard. 


Sufficient Evidence.—Green—‘“I can’t under- 
stand why De Short wants a divorce. His wife had 
nearly half a million when he married her. ’ 

Brown—‘‘Yes, and she has every dollar of it yet. 
That's the trouble. ’"—Chicago Daily News. 


j as | tomake money, Ifthere is any possib! odie at w 4 
married her that I might share her grief and A eg ar got pre 


Business—Your 


Salary? 


i 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no 
money! Take no risk! 


One hundred and twelve of the world’s mas- 
ter business men have written ten books—2] 


pages—1 407 vita) business secrets. [n them is 
the best of all that they know about 







—Credits —Woeolesaling Mar 
oles: —Manufactur 
—Binking —Real Estate - Coraspondenes 
cain, - Management —Cost-Keeping 
—Soliciting Organization —Position-Getting 


—Insurance 
— Purchasing 
— Collections 
— Accounting 
—Advertising 


—Man-Training 
— Salesmanship 
—Man-Handling 
—Systematizing 
—Time-Keeping 


—Business Generalship 
—Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and buns 
dreds of other vital busie 
ness subjects. 


A booklet has been published describing, ex. 
plaining, picturing the work. Pages 2 and 
tell about managing businesses great and smalls 
pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 
with handling and training men; pages 7 to 12 
with salesmanship, with advertising, with the 
marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers 
and by mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great 
problem of securing the highest market price 
for your services—no matter what your Dine; 
and the last page tells how you may get a com- 
plete set-—bound in handsome half morocco, 
contents in colors—for less than your dail 
smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 


newspaper. 


1 


r 


t 
i 


) 


Wil} you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 





The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


1 am just like any other live-minded, red-blooded man of business, I 
keep my eyes and ears and brain open all the year around for new ways 


my business or salary I want to know it. So. then, if your sixteen- 
page booklet offers me such an opportunity, send it along, But mind 
you, I promise nothing, 1 agree to nothing, save to read the booklet, 
After that its purely up to the booklet. 


Name 





Address 





> 
susiness ———— 





GRID ceteris 





The oldest and best schoo! Instruction by mail adapted 
to every one, Recognized by courts and eduvators, 
Experieuced and competent instructors, Takes spare 
time only. Three courses—Preparatory, Business, 
College. Prepares for practice. 
Will better your condition and 
prospects in business, Students 


and graduates everywhere. 


Fall particulars and Kasy 
Payment Plan Free, 


Sprague ey ana 


School of Law 
621 Majestic Building 
Detroit, Mich. 





| 








{ 


’ | “our ri | 
“No, sir. Why not? 


ARITHMETIG 


SELF-TAUGHT. 
A plain, easily understood volume 
for ALL who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of learning this subject tho- 
roughly,or who have forgotten what 
they once learned. 257 Pages. 
REQUIRES NO TEACHER, This 
Sat potpaid tor CO Cents, 
(stamps accepted), leather binding, 


. GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO., 
4481 West Belle Place, St. Louis. Mo. 


EVER NEED DUPLICATES 


Ot Form Letters, Vrice Lists. Bills, Invoices, Drawings, 
Menus, Reports. anything? Then take advantage of our 
otter often days’ trial without deposit. Daus’ Improved 
7 Tip Top 1s the simplest and quickest 
US @y method of duplicating. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from typewritten 
original. If you have tried other duplicas 
tors without success, you will be more than 
pleased with ours. Complete Duplicator, 
cap size (prints 8% x 13in.) Price, $7.50, 
The Fehx P. Daus Duplieator Co., 
Daus Bidg., 113 John Street, New York. 


I} SPANGENBERG S 
| PRACTICAL 


ARITHMETIC 
Self Taueht 
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FIDELITY AD GASURLTY 0 





What Would You Infer? —A theological student 
was sent one Sunday to supply a vacant pulpn in a 
: Connectic ut valley town. A few days after he re- 
) eived a copy O! the weekly paper of that place with 

re é 


the following item mz arked: 
“Rev, of the senior class at Yale Seminary 





supplied the pulpit at the Congregational Church 
| last Sunday, and the church will now be closed three 


weeks for repairs. —{ Jovolani j AW {ey 


OF NEW YORK 
GEORGE F. SEWARD, P d 
1876 ROBERT J. HILLAS, mabipen charpy ety th. A 908 


FIDELITY 








A Paying Investment.—‘'I suppose to educate This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANE- 
yout daughter in music Costs a great deal of soneny? LIABILITY OUS LINES of insurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradu- 
“Yes. but she’s brought it all back for me. ACCIDENT ally and prudently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. 
‘*Indeed!’ sh pontiac Dewicetes sweet od Its annual income from premiums is nearly SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its 
np TA bean doug. 4 , ’ next neigh- ‘ : ‘ , 
f — os = big since = aan —— rie HEALTH business is protected by assets of nearly EIGHT MILLIONS, including an 
SE OE GEE PILCE: es erent OE ge : unearned premium reserve of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a 
i terms unti) she came home.’—The Sacred STEAM BOILER : . : 4 
lee ‘sora special reserve against contingent claims of over DWE AND ONWE-HALYE | 
ae ELEVATOR MILLIONS. It has paid over TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS to its policy 





PLATE GLASS __ | dolders FOR LOSSES. its constant effort is to give its cients not only 


INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and 


BURGLARY ADJVSTING SERVICES. 
FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


Every Cloud Has Its Silver Lining.—One after- 





noon Mrs. Murphy appeared at the settlement house, 
all drest up in her best bonnet and shawl. A huge 
black and Due spot disfigured one side of her face, 
however, and one eye was nearly closed. ‘‘Why, 
Mis. Murphy, what is the matter?’’ cried one of the 
teachers; and then, realizing that she might have 
asked a tactless question, she hastily turned it off, 











CAPITAL - $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS (June 30) $1,622,129.12 
DIRECTORS 


DUMONT CLARKE GEO. E. IDE WM. J. MATHESON NTOW A. RAVE. 
by saying: ‘‘Well, cheer up, you might be worse WM. bP. DIXON W. 6. LOW ALEXANDER B. ORR (ORR L. RIKER 
ae “tate ak* 5 aeliih:” companied the tadieail ALFRED W. HOY J. G. MeCULLOUGH HENRY E. PIERREPONT ‘W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Murphy. ‘‘) might not be married at al’ 
Boston Post. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 
Agents in all considerable towns 











Goods Properly Labeled.—‘‘What’'s your hus- 
‘band doing now?’’ asked the neighbor. 

‘‘Oh, he’s sitting around telling what is going to 
t happen next election,’ answered the busy woman. 
‘“‘Then he’s a prophet?’’ 
‘No, he isn’t. So far as this family is concerned 


he is a dead loss.’’—Washington Star. 








THE “NEW IDEA” 


MEDIUM PRICED SOCKS 
THAT WEAR WELL 
AND GIVE COMFORT 


Socks that are soft when bought and softer 
after many washings— made of fine yarn, 
twisted to resist wear, by special processes. 
“New Idea” socks give twice the wear and 
thrice the comfort of any 25-cents-a-pair 
goods, Send $1.50 for six pairs, or 25¢ for 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Tanght and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 


PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry 






Hard to Explain.—At a party recently they were 
playing a game which consisted in everybody in the 
room making a face, and the one who made the worst 
face was awarded a prize. They all did their level 
best and then a gentleman went up to one ot the 
ladies and said: 

‘Well, madam, I think you have won the prize.” 




















“Oh,” she said, ‘I wasn't playing.’’—Philadel- .s - Me ST chal oad 
phia Ledger. ioe Aga aus de pum ait oo a The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
Say SO. woceour ads in ligests of December YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
—— 7 and 14, 1907. Booklet Free. WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 
srt oe ent thorongh mastery of conversational 
One Meal a Month.—Several ladies sat after a WELL KNIT HOSIERY COMPANY Send for testimonials, booklet and letter, 
card party ae the University Club a few mornings THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
ago, discussing the virtues of their husbands. ‘‘Mr. HARRISBURG, PA. 802 Metropolis Building, Broadway and {6th Street, New York 
I Bingleton,’’ said one of them, referring to her life 
{ partner, ‘‘never drinks and never swears—indeed, 
he has no bad habits.’’ ‘‘Does he ever smoke?’’ 
some one asked. ‘‘Yes; he likes a cigar just after 
he has eaten a good meal. But, I suppose, on an 
saverage, he doesn’t smoke more than once a month.”’ H OW F (@) R Jf N E S A R 
—Philippines Gossip. 4g WHE asi ei ial ic cardven eae 
? 2 How often have we read 
Sukis Guaranteed ‘ Savings ot 2 lifets . were Went 
His Advantage.—Two Irishmen were digging a : First MORTGAGE ) >< 5> a ifetime were swept 
‘sewer. One of them was a big, strong man about CERTIFICATE Gon oleh ammo) atom batchectare 
aed feet four inches in height, and the other one was ¢ enone ae } A Remo lin bomen are 
‘a little, puny man about four feet six inches. The or 
foreman came along to see how the work was pro- vestments are never 


‘gressing, and noticed that one of them was doing 


iuaranteed First 
more work than the other. ‘‘Look here,’’ he cried, Gu iranteed = Fir: 


‘‘how is it that little Dennis Dugan, who is only half >. Ta all represent first mortgages on 
your size, is doing nearly twice as much work as é. ) ‘ ‘ 

7: : : erin ates Tce cc Mina ey 
you, Patrick?’’ Glancing down to his partner, Pat erate OF NEW YORK City real estate and have, in 
replied, ‘‘And why shouldn’t he? Ain't he nearer Do ppinciPAL DUE guarantee of title and the 
to it?’’—Kansas City Independent. ‘ ebruary 1, 1917 MEARE ER STR EYE Ie! 


FOROEEMABLE Mortgag ge Guarantee Company's 


zy 1912 





ea oe . 
FLEISCHMANN'S on | te GUARANTEE TRUSTC 
compressed YE AST SESSA cscs 


NEW YORK 








HAS NO EQUAL 
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Their College Boys.—First MOTHER (reading | 
letter from son at college)—‘‘Henry’s letters always | 
send me to the dictionary.’”’ Szconp MoTHER (re- | 
signedly)—‘‘That’s nothing; Jack’s always send me 
to the bank.’’— Puck. 


i 
| 
a 
| Not Born There.—A Washington man, whose 
i business had brought him to New York, took a run 
{ 


not long ago into Connecticut, where he had lived 


= ae 


ue] 
i 
a 
m 
a 
a 











in his childhood. 


FIRST in Years! In the place where he os born he accosted a ven- 4 , e 
erable old chap, of some eighty years, who proved J 

to be the very person the Washingtonian sought to Liquid Court P aster 

° answer certain inquiries concerning the place. As ; ic A : 

s FIRST in Honors! 1 8 I immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 


- wa” 
oe —i ad 











} the conversation proceeded the Washington man waterproof coating. **New-Skin”’ heals Cuts, Abra- 
} ike. sions, Hang-Nails, Chapped and Split Lips or 
+ 0 ,,,| § Fingers, Burns Blisters, ete. Instantly relieves 
th) | FIRST on the I suppose you have always lived around here? Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
| ‘‘Oh, no,” said the native. ‘‘I was born two good we or apap” ag Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc, 
| dh ” “2 coatir sensitiv arts wi 
a Breakfast Tables miles from here. —Illustrated Sunday Magazine, feet Sn pcahe testis a ee — 
ii | = shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICYCLISTS, 
H of the World! Detensive Minslo.—"I had to drown the yelling | etota ee eee an age” Se eens to brulee, 
ith of the baby in the flat below,” said Wagner. heal these injuries, will not wash off, and after it is 
ih Thus a new style of music was born to the world. applied the injury we forgotten, “§ + NEW-SKIN 9 
i} 48 Saas tims acai New York Sun. is healed under. it, Paint it with ¢ New:Skin 
i Non EUROPE AND AMERICA —_ Mimi mes 
Hi U.S. Pat. Off. : ee 4 . os CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for 
| Saved.—Sheridan had just ridden to Winchester, | I “*NEW-SKIN.”? No one guatantees substitutes or 
' 





i} WALTER BAKER & C0 {td | twenty miles away. —- ——e on eet and the guar- 
{ f ‘6 Rie, ae a8 minis oa OP a of an imitator wou e worthless anyway. 

iy % . Five miles over the Roosevelt test,’” he gasped. ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING | New-Sxine 
| [Established 1780] Herewith he felt reasonably sure of holding his ample size, 10e. Family size (like illustration), 25e. 
if | job.— New York Sun. Two ounce bott!2s (for surgeons and hospitals), 60¢, 
i | AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package 
i DORCHESTER, MASS. —_—_——— anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 

64-66 Poplar 

Truly Liberal—ProressionaAL Faster—‘‘I Douglas Mfg. Co. om St. 


Dept. 35, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















should like to undertake a fast of four weeks in this 


r | show of yours. How much will you pay me?”’ YOUR LOVING NELL. Letters from the Paris 
He CANDIE | SHowmMan—‘‘I can’t give you any salary, but I and Vienna Music Studios, by Mrs. Netty Gorr. 
4 | will nay for your keep.” — Fliegende Blactter (Munich) 12mo, Cloth, 231 pages, illustrated. $1.00 net. Funk i 

haw pay for your keep." —Fltegende Blaetter (Munich).| gy Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 


; Of unequalled QUALITY, { | : 


such as e4.,4,yare the res a 
onttnt tA meenk | Could Readily Believe It.—An old country Pap ER D IA P E RS 


gentleman returning home rather late, discovered a 

& watchfulness in the pur- | yokel with a lantern under his kitchen window, who, APPEAL T0 ils 

chase of only the Highest} | when asked his business there, stated he had only MOTHER OF ila BABE 

Grade of Raw Materials. pec chain “Come a pet ves ee “a 
gentleman. ‘‘A-courting, sir, Ise courting Mary. 

is The workmanship also ) ‘‘It’s a lie! What do you want a lantern for? I 

nd the sam itti 8 | never used one when I was a young man.” ‘No, 

wer te esl ae parrot pear; sir,’ was the yokel’s reply; ‘‘I didn’t think yer ’ad, 
judging by the missis.”—The Argonaut. 

the manufacture of our} |’ ' 

Cups, Bars, Drops and ae 














| /n the first kid that ever wore a 





—<<——_ Nn Z > rc ——_KKE: 








other Counter Goods asin - ia Sih: tata 
our BONBONS, COCOA Another Point of View.—'‘‘The ric anker’s : . 
i and CHOCOLATES. daughter has given me her hand for life.”’ paper Draper Dont /took good (0 you? 
i If you want a Nourishing, Rather ‘aids atelier living. ei Meggendorfer Blaet- HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper + pete a the day I was 
i Strengthening Chocolate, with ter (Munich). horn, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
4 Real Food Value, and at the eee scalded or —_ Pai ad babies in this world can say that, 
Made of ve rong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a perfec 
‘ Saat, try our PEANUT CHOC. : ned : absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist to pre- 
j OLATE or Chocolate Dipped At the Floo*.—Hearing of a rising river at the pe chafing, and mayen ft. To ne wore inside the regular 
e : = iape’ d destroyed when soiled. Je could fill a column in 
TRISCUIT. headwaters of the Euphrates, with a falling barome- mein rain but igs Mother will gee Sak Gan nis as 
ee ert fs : , s+he. cent each, 75c, per 100, at Factory, or will mail 50 postpaid 
Stores manywhere ter and indication of a flood in the valley, the I ithe for $1.00. Also make the famous Whitelaw Paper Blankets, 
Sales Agents canthropus changed his mind and frankly admitted Sanitary, Healthful and Warm, $3.00 per dozen f. 0, b, Cin- 
‘ . ve re ais cinnati, or two full size as sample by mail, postpaid, for One 
en /] mew everywh it to Noah. His manner was that of a chastened and Samar’ tak eek te cana 
where slay Pek: , $ 














softened person. Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 2, Cincinnati, 0. 


| ‘You monkeyed too long,” said the Patriarch. 
5 ints cards, labels, RINTING 


OD TH is the oldest health magazine, the | ‘“We gave you a chance to come in with us, and you 

GOOD HEALTH bigcost’and best. “edited by J. H. wouldn't take it. Now we have arranged for all 
$5 press prints ca '» 
book, newspaper press, $18. Money saver, 


Kellogg, M.D., monthly. Superbly printed and illustrat- : 
5 the stock we care about trying to float.” 
maker. A)) easy, rulessent. Write factory 


pee ay Ra eT — a? — one year 410. 
SALEEM, 4 College Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. | The general liquidation which followed had the 
| Pr » insiders —P, § for pre talog, type, paper, ete. y 
usual effect upon all but the insiders.—Puck. press catalog, type Roe eee, oe 





























Peter M oll ers | Woman, Wily Woman.—'‘Please give me two 
bills for my hat, one for ten dollars for my husband ‘ 
J s and for twenty to show my lady friends.” —Meggen- 
C 0 d L 4 Vv e r 0 | | dorfer Blaetter (Munich). Complexion 


ee pimples, and rough skin, ate caused 
by indigestion. Charcoal is an active 




















IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 





The Most Suspicious Ever.—Henry Clews, the digestive. It stops fermentation, ab- 
* . tib if : atiatad banker and author, was talking at the Union Club S sorbs all oases and clears up the com- 
ee Sane Ree ee in New York about a certain financier. plexion, ic. i 
‘‘No wonder the man is so successful,” said Mr. 


é : : Y) 
without causing gastric Clews. ‘‘He is -the most careful, the most sus- MURRAY’S 


disturbance. picious fellow I ever heard of. In fact, he reminds CHARCOAL TABLET. Ss 


me of a Staffordshire farmer my father used to tell of. 


1 Put up only in flat, oval bottles “Tt was said of this farmer that, whenever he For 10c. in stamps, a full size 25¢. 


. b 
ene Rae Aan ae. bought a herd of sheep, he examined each sheep ee ci gece = 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, closely to make sure that it had not cotton in it.”— A.J. Ditman, 41 Astor House,N. Y, 


| Washington Star. 





| and may be taken continuously 
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ee shies 
So Misunderstood.—‘‘Ah!’’ said Bragley, with 
a view to making Miss Wise jealous, ‘‘I was alone 
Jast evening with some one I admire very much.” 
“Ah! echoed the bright girl, ‘‘alone, were you? 
—Philadelphia Press. 











A Perceptive Youth.— MARGARET (to young 


prother, coaxingly)—‘‘Oh, Willie, are you an angel?”’ 
WILLIE— ‘Not if it’s any thing upstairs.’’—Punch. 


I claim that the cigar I offer you for 4 cents is equal 

in every Way to the one for which your dealer charges 

15. I want you to smoke 10 and then decide whether 

ornotTamright. If you are not thoroughly pleased 

return the remaining 40 and I will refund every penny 
of your $2.00. 





Vale.—In a cemetery at Middlebury, Vt., is a 
stone, erected by a widow to her loving husband, 
bearing this inscription. 

“Rest in peace—until we meet again.”—The 
Jewish Ledger. 


The dealers’ 15 cent straight is the manufacturer’s 4 cent cigar 

—the difference represents three profits—the jobber, his salesman 

: and the dealer—all middlemen who add to the price without adding 

one whit to the quality. So you see the price I ask for my cigars is logically correct. 


Tam simply offering to save you three unnecessary profits that you now pay. 


IT call this 15-cent value the Regno, and into it I put the very finest Havana filler—not Havana seed or 
American Havana, mind you, but Genuine Havana Leaf grown and cured on the island of Guba. Also I 
use the finest quality imported Sumatra wrapper. y, cigars are made by skilled, experienced hands. 
They draw freely—burn evenly and there is not the tiniest variation in the quality. "My factory has been 
running 64 years, long enough to show up every needless expense—every cost-increasing leak. I am 
located in a smal] town where expenses are reduced to a minimum—where wages are normal and work- 
men are happy, contented property owners. I make just enough cigars each day to fill my orders so the 
cigars are certain to be fresh. Also I personally watch over your order from the time it enters my office 
until the cigars are handed to the expressman. 


Very True.—Satty Gay—‘ What a cunning 
little fellow Mr. Callipers is! *’ 

Dotty Swirt—'‘ Cunning! Why, look at him— 
he’s dreadfully bow-legged.” 

SatLy GAY—Yes; but that gives him such an 
arch look, you know.’’—Pick-Me-Up. 


My Free Test Offer : Send me two dollars with your name 


and address. i will send you one box 
of 50 Regno Havana Cigars, delivery charges prepaid. Smoke 10, then if the cigars 
are not as represented or if you are in any way displeased, return the remaining go at 
my expense and I will refund every penny of. your deposit. When ordering tell me 


whether you prefer “light,” “medium” or “dark” cigars. 





A Bond of Sympathy.—Pa TwappLEs— 
“Tommy, I am not at all pleased with the report: 
your mother gives of your conduct to-day.”’ 

Toumy TwappLES—‘ I knowed you wouldn't be, 
an’I told her so. But she went right ahead and 
made the report. Jest like a woman, ain't it?” | 


| JOSEPH H. RUGG, 742 Market St., Blairsville, Pa. 


At least ask for my booklet: 


—Cleveland Leader. 





The Unemployed.-——CaNnDIDATE FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(to foreman)—'‘ You want a character from my last 
employer? Why, he has been dcad these twenty 


years.''—Rire (Paris). 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 





TL 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
no matter where you live. No need to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd’s SylMabic System 1s easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read, Simple, Practical 
Speedy. Sure, No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as 
in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters, Lawyers, ministers, teach- 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now learn 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continus! daily 
practice as with Other systems. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions everywhere, Send to-day for booklets, testi- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, 111, 












January 17.—Japan’s annexation of the Chen- 
— district to Korea causes alarm in St. Peters- 
urg. 


CG LIirF 


Holds firmly to- 
gether letters, checks 
or papers of any kind 
Without mutilation. 
Indestructible, being 
nickel-plated, will 
not tarnish. Sold in 
boxes of 100. 25¢. 


Ask your dealer or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, Send 
for free sample envelope, 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 


134 b.rrand Street, Bloomfield, N.J. 


Let the little home doctor 


bring you health, greater vitality and 
a clearer complexion 


You all know the benefits de- Vibrators are in daily use because of the astound: 
rived from massage, You ladies ing results. 


remember how soft anddelicate In choosing a massage vibrator for the home 
your skin looks and feels after a particular care should be exercised in selecting a 
massage treatment at the hair- vibrator that will really vibrate The Moon Massage 


Maj.-Gen, Frederick D. Grant in command of dresser’s parlor, Vibrator will do this unfailingly at all times 
the Department of the East, the former taking : ' F 4 vs: You gentlemen who “take a And you can control the stroke yourself to 
command of the Department of the Lakes, 5 “ oF. iy massage’? after shaving know delicate, medium or strong by simply turning a 
- .< tn SS how itexhilarates you. button [tis simple, handy and compact—weighs 
January 20.-—Justice Gould, of the District of And when any part of your only 26 ounces aad will not tire the arm. Lt 1s the 
Columbia Supreme Court, refuses to enjoin the dody moe pd He rub the aching only electric vibrator that his all the power and 
part and relief comes. This is efficiency contained in the heary motor machines, 
allotment of Panama bonds. alla natural, every-day way, used in hospitals, sanitarinms, massage establish 
i , ence—it’ Asse ents and hair-dressing parlors, aad which cost from 
January 21.—Statements from Admiral Brown- hence—it’s the massage or the ments anc 
4 A * rub!—RUB!—RUB! $25 to $150 
son and Surgeon-General Rixey relative to tae In a nutshell—boiled down to The Moon Massage Vibrator can be attached 
hospital-ship controversy are made public, 
Rear-Admiral Capps, chief of construction, de- 
fends the present plan of building battle-shins, 


simple words—all this rubbing is just massage or to electric Light bracket—just 
but recommends a change in ammunition hoists. MQ Q IN 


vibratory stimulation of the blood circulation. turn it on as you would a light. 





January 18.—The first meeting of a business men’s 
organization in France to combat revolutionary 
socialism is held in Paris, 

January 19.—The Progressive party at a meeting 
in Tokyo adopts a platform attacking the Cab- 
inet for bad finance and weak diplomacy. 

January 20.—Advices from Washington discredit 
the rumored plot to blow up the American 
battle-ship fleet at Rio de Janeiro. 

Lord Curzon is elected a representative peer for 
Treland. 

January 21.—The Russian Douma resumes its 
sessions; strong opposition is shown to the 
naval program. 


January 22.—The American battle-ship fleet sails 
from Rio de Janeiro. 











January 23.—The police in Lisbon discover a plot 
to overthrow the monarchy, and several ar- 
rests are made. 

A bill to censure the present Japanese Cabinet 
narrowly misses passing the Lower House. 


Domestic. 


WASHINGTON. 
January 17.—Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood succeeds 


Physiology books tell you that the blood 1s car- No need to fear shocks, as it is 
ried to the heart through the veins, then carried impossible for current to come m 
away and distributed to the different organs by contact with your hand or body 
the arteries, Wherever electric light is not 


GENERAL. This i8 blood circulation—the vital spark of available, we furnish batteries 








: ; fe. W y d circulation 1s normal which operate the Vibrator 
January 17.—The Hughes League or the United 2s 4 ve bs oe ed pnts ion—you are likely to % . 
States files certificates of incorporation at Albany. St ygeras coats? ys rar Or Two Weeks?’ Trial 


January 19.—Charles Emory Smith, editor of The 
Philadelphia Press, former Minister to Russia 
aud Postmaster-general, dies. 

January 20.—The Pennsylvania twu-cent railroad - 
fare law is declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of that State. 

January 21.—Governor Hughes of New York sig- 
nifies his willingness to accept the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency. 


January 22.—Morris K. Jesup, financier and phi- 
lanthropist, dies in New York. 





be healthy, When the circulation is slow, irregu- 
lar, CONGESTED—it means sickness, pains and 
élls, and you need stimulation of the blood. 
CONGESTION is the root of almost every ailment 
and the start of almost every dreaded disease, 1h 


"The little home doctor” 


Costs You Nothing. 


As aguarantee of our claims we 
willlet you try the Moon Mas- 


sage Vibrator in your owa 


congestion of the blood was impossible, sickness and disease would be rare, home two weeks for nothing, I! not satistactory,- 
You must overcome this CONGESTION by sending the rich, red blood through send st right back, instead of paying tor 


it Our 
your body freely and quickly by our method of vibratory massage, thus pery Valuable Book on Vibration FREK, 
mitting the starved tissues to be fed properly and regularly by the blood as It tells you just what you want to know and now 


Nature intended. 


i 
Real blood stimulus—restoring the blood circulation to a normal, healthy 
condition—can be done properly, safely and surely by the Moon Massage 


Everywhere \earned physicians are 
prescribing vibratory massage for their patients on account of its 


benefits. In every thoroughly equipped hospital and sanitarium Massage 134 Indiana Street 


Vibrator, ‘*The Little Home Doctor.” 


to use the Moon Massage Vibrator. 


MOON VIBRATOR CO. 


Chicago 


great 
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NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS FOR PROF.CHAS. MUNTER’S STRAIGHTENS ROUND SHOULDERS 


MAN, WOMAN OR CHILD NULI FE DEEP Pe 9, 








(Patented) 
NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD 
** Health is Youth,” says Prof. Charles Munter 

“ NULIFE” gives that perfect military bearing demanded by health and fash- 
ion. You cannot BREATHE PROPERLY unless you STAND PROPERLY. 
“* NULIFE ” holds you erect and keeps you there. Expands the chest from two 
to six inches, and TNULIFE's abdomen to proper proportions. The instant 
eftect of wearing “ NULIFE ” is as if one were transplanted from a stuffy room 
to the mountain tops, causing a natura), regular respiration, and giving a con- 
tinual internal massage with Nature's tonic, fresh air, which is e NULIFE 
inspiring vigor and NEW LIFE with every breath. Wearing “ NULI 
during daily occupation means proper breathing ali the time without snl 
or lo »ss of time 

NULIFE ” corrects the dangers to health arising from cramped lungs due 

to round shoulders and sunken chest, which prev ents proper breathing. This 
stooped position forces the entire weight of the body on the abdomen, which 
should be supported by the spine and hips. ‘‘ NULIFE ” instantly corrects 
this, giving Man a commanding appearance, makes Woman a perfect figure 
with or without a corset; causes Children to sit and stand erect and grow 
a A (a blessing to children while growing). 

ULL is made of a washable fabric, is sc Af-lacing and pleasant to wear, 
atthe isso simple any child can put it on without assistance. Y Ca nd fasten 
the belt around the waist and “ NULIFE” does the rest. ““ NULIFE”’ former- 
ly sold at $5.00. Now sent direct to you for $3.00 with my guarantee—that 

“NULIFE” will do all I claim for it, When ordering, send me your name 

and address, carefully written, with your height, weight and chest measure 
(not bust measure), and pieehes male or female, with $3.00, and ‘‘ NULIFE ” 
will be sent to you prepaid. Large sizes extra. Address 


Prof. CHAS. MUNTER, Dept. 60, “ NULIFE” Company 


23 West 45th Street, nr. 5th Avenue, New York City 
FREE—0ur illustrated book on ‘‘ NULIFE ” and what it will do for you. 








THE. LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CHAIR. 


Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


ce" The Lexicographer does not answer 


anonyu- 
mous Communications. ny 


“M. E. M.,” Pineville, Ky.—‘‘Is the following 


sentence correct? ‘As | feel that they can teach me, 
instead of I, them.’’ 


The portion of a sentence cited by our correspond- 
ent is faulty for the reason that no object is exprest 
or clearly understood for the preposition ‘‘of, 
Such obscure expressions should be reconstructed to 
read: “‘ ... as I feel they can teach me, instead 
of my pes able to teach them.” 


”” 


—‘‘What is the true history of Poe’s 
Py of Julius Rodman’?”’ 


Poe's ‘‘ Journal of Julius Rodman’’ was published 








serially in Burton’s Magazine from January to June, 
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{ Will Help Make You 
Prosperous 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
me today no matter where you live or 


what your occupation. 1 wil] teach you 


Real Estate business by mail; appoint ]} > I ES I AMEN i S 


400 YEARS BET, MALACH. AND MATT. 


OR ne a ing HISTORY 
Unus12) opportamty for men without capital. By David Greg o.0., LL.o. % President 


you representative of my Company in 
your town; start you in a business of }} 
your own and help you make money. 
Full particulars free, Write today. Address 
HARRY W. CROSS, President, Dept. 73., 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


In this column, to decide questions conce rning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
\ 
| 
1S 
} 


1839, and had as a subtitle ‘‘ Being an account of the 














PARSIFAL. The story and analysis of Wagner’s 


of the Wostern Theologica 


JUST READY 


BETWEEN THE 


OLD AND THE NEW 


Seminary 


HE history of the Jews as it relates to 
{ Marden Bldg. Washington. DC, Atheneum Bldg.. Chicago, 1, Palestine and Christ may be roughly 
divided into two periods: 


1.—From Joshua 


great opera, by H.R. Hawes, Small camo, cloth, 68 tothe Babylonian eels. 2.—From thereturn 
pages, 4oc. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls |} of the Jews under Cyrus’ reign to the destruc- 


Company, Pubs., New 


York, 








A most. wonderful remedy 


for bronchial affections. 
Free from opiates. tn boxes only. 


is untechnical and easi 





tion of Jerusalem under the Romans. The 


latter period is the specia)concern of this book, 
Rev. Wilbur Fletcher Steele, Prof. Bi blical Science, 
University of Denver, says: “This book has delighted 
me. Faith mounts high as its pages are devoured. It 
ly comprehended by the layman.”’ 


Geo. B. Stewart, D.0., Pres. Auburn Theol, Seminary: 
“‘A most interesting book. Dr. Gregeg’s presentation is 
illuminating and inspiring. It is a valuable book.’’ 


12mo, 125 pages. Cloth, 75 cents net. 
Funk & Waonatts Company *4-89.& 239 St- 


&rst passage across the Rocky Sevatetes of North 
America ever achieved by civilized man.’ Poe did 
not complete the record, the story ending on the head- 
waters of the Missouri River. Woodberry, in his 
‘*Life of Poe,’’ says: ‘‘He followed very closely the 
obvious authorities, such as Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, Lewis and Clarke, Pike and Irving’’; and 
adds ‘‘The work as a whole bears no relation to his 
genius, except in a single passage which contains a 
faint suggestion of the Valley of Many-colored Grass 
in ‘Eleanora.’” 

“R. F.,’’ Hattiesburg, Miss.—A paraphrase is ‘‘a 
restatement of a thought, passage, or text in words 
different from the origina] statement’’; a parody is 
“‘a literary composition closely imitating some grave 
work in form and phraseology, while treating a 
ludicrously dissimilar subject; a trivial or comical 
imitation.”’ The lines you quote were probably 
written in imitation of Shakespeare’s well-known 

** AY) the world's a stage, 


And all the men and women merely players."’ 


“INQUIRER,” Fort Worth, Tex.—‘‘Kindly ex- 
plain the difference i in the accepted use of the words 
hire and rent.’ 


To hire is ‘to contract for the labor and service of, 
or for the temporary possession and use of, for a 
compensation’’; to rent is ‘‘to secure the possession 








and use of, for a consideration; hire; also, to let out 





‘He had small skill o horse Flesh 
who bought &.go0se to ride on’ Dont take 





—sccnenre 


is SAPOLIO® 


=Try a cake of it.and be i ally = 


for rent.”’ 


‘*S. E. M.,”’ Scottsboro, Ala. eee Where does 
~ climax occur in Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Caesar’? 
(2) Who is considered the greatest American poet 
of the present day? (3) What is the origin of the 
Wheel of Fortune?” 

(1) There are several climaxes. In act iii., scene 
1, the assassination of Cesar is the climax of that 
scene; and the climax in act v., scene 5, is the death 
of Brutus. (2) A question of this kind can not be 
answered without qualification. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, recently deceased, was a notable poet. 
Among the living there are Joaquin Miller, Edwin 
Markham, Bliss Carman, each deserving of this clas- 
sification in his particular sphere. (3) The wheel 
of fortune probably owes its origin to the represen- 
tation of the goddess Fortuna in mythology. The 
winged wheel was among her attributes, and she is 
represented in art as sometimes veiled or winged, 
standing or sitting on a wheel, and holding a globe 











Hot Springs. Ack. 
San Franciseo, Cal., 
29380 Sacramento St. 
Denver, Col. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C., 
211 N. Capito! St. 





Dwight, Ill. Portland, Me. Baffalo, N.Y. _ 
Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mieh., >t hrkleri-taetoer™ 7 
Plain@eld, Ind. 265 So. College Ave. Fargo, N.D. 

Des Moines, Ia. Omaha, Neb., Philadelphia, Pa., 

Crab Orchard, Ky. Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. 2 N. Broad St, 
Lexington, Mass. North Conway, N. H. meratere Pa. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Pittsburg, Pa., 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providenee, RK. I. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England, 


in one hand and a cornucopia in the other. 

**H. C.,’”’ Nephi, Utah.—‘‘Can men determine the 
presence of water or oil beneath the earth’s surface 
by any principle or law on which a mechanical instru- 
ment can operate?’’ 

There may be such a mechanical instrument in 
existence, and it is quite possible that it could effect 
the work referred to. In the eighteenth century 
there lived in France a certain M. Bleton who pos- 
sest the power or faculty of discovering and indica- 
ting subterraneous springs and currents by sensation. 
Men who possess this faculty are termed bletonists. 
Possibly the men ‘‘H. C.” refers to are of this class. 
If not, probably they use a divining-rod, a forked 
twig of wich-hazel, the point of which, when the rod 
is carried over the ground, is alleged to bend toward 
the earth as soon as the spring or deposit is reached. 
The divining-rod was in use as early as the days of 











Agricola. 
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The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 cents per line of six words 


Minimum, 4 lines 





BOAT AND MARINE SUPPLIES 

Jaunches and all kinds of 
marine supplies. We tell you free of charge 
Wu RERING, Whitehall Bldg., New York. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 





Gas engines, 


SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 


JUMBO SQUAB BREEDERS are largest and 
fastest Breeders. Money mikerseverywhere. 
Every pair we sell guaranteed mated and 
banded, Send 4c, stamps for illustrated 
Book. Providence Squab Co., Prov., R. 1 








D! We assist in preparing 
Pio tg RY all es, Lectures, Club papers, 
Booklets.” MSS criticised, revised, placed. 
Literary Aid Bur, Metropolitan Bldg,. N. ¥ 


PLANT YOUR GARDEN by the Adams 
Method. It pays. Get his Little Green 

ook. It explains. Jrite today, it’s free. 
Henry Saxton Adams, Wellesley, Mass. 
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po YOU 
WISH TO 
SELL 


of all descriptions. 
customers are looking for. 


wil] be a great inducement. 


you will be glad to pay. 





Property 


If you have real estate or property of any kind that you have 
been unable to sell, let us handle it for you. We are constantly 
in receipt of inquiries from all parts of the country for property 
You may have exactly what some of our 
If you wish to sell—write us. 


Farms, Timber Lands, Summer Homes, 
Ranches, Mining Lands, Bullding Lots, 
City Realty, Oi! and Gas Lands, Factories, 
Hotels, Orange Groves, Stores, Etc. 


In the list above we have some very choice properties to offer 
to those wishing to buy. If you are in the market, our prices 
Let us know just what kind of 
property you are looking for and desired location. If we haven’t 


it on our lists we can get it for you in short order and at a price 
Our commissions are very reasonable. 


What kind of property do you want? 


We will gladly supply detailed information to any one ‘nter- 
ested in buying or selling realty of any description. Blanks 
for buying or selling property may be had on application to 


this office. Send fora complimentary copy of our valuable 
600k of listed property and terms. 


FIDELITY REALTY SYNDICATE 
440 EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


OR DO YOU 
WISH TO 


BUY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 


Exceptional Opportunity to make money if | 
you will learn our business by mail. No} 
capital; only small tuition fee required. 
Our valuable contract granted upon grad- 
uation enables representatives to make 
handsome yearly income. 

M. O. LycEuM Dept. A. Scranton, Pa. | 














BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years. | 
Ww e start you in the collection business. No |} 
capital needed ; big field. We teach secrets | 
of collecting money ; refer business to you. | 
Write today for free pointers and new plan. 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SER 


56 State Street, Detro 


VICE, | 
it, Mich, | 
Brick-making plant with thirty acres | 
pressed brick clay, kilns, sheds, tempering | 
pits, ete., for rent. One mile from center | 
of , city. Alongside Railrcad, Trolley. | 
| Quick fortune to right man with moderate | 
| capital. ALBERT BRANDT, Trenton, N.J. | 
_WANTED—MAN 
| Must be willing to learn and capable of | 
acting as our local representative. No can- | 
vassing or soliciting. Good income assured. | 
Address NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE | 
REALTY CO., Dept. 20, Washington, D.C. | 


‘Investors should take notice of the 
Guarantee Deposit Laws of the State of | 


Oklahoma, effective February 16th, 1908. } 














Ask the Osage Bank, Fairfax, Oklahoma, | f 


for information.’ 





FORTUNES are being made inthe celery 
lands of Florida, A request will bring y ou 
va)uable information, HOWARD-PACK- 
ARD LAND COMPANY, Sanford, Florida. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 








|} in every 
sal y 


_BONDS, MORTGAGES, Ete. 


_ We have for sale choice Farm Mortgages 
in amounts of $200 up. These net 6 per cent. 
Send for Booklet **A” containing ful] in- 
formation relative to our Investments, List 
of on-hand loans will also be furnished, 

E LANDER & CO. 


LJ. F 


| Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


or Box **8” Grand Forks, N, D. 





6% INVESTMENTS. Conservative. Sound. 
Mortgage loans on Maine farms. First class 


particular. Negotiated and for 
e. Vrite for offerings. IRVING O. 
GAGE, Winthrop, Maine. 
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HOME UTILITIES 





TILE YOUR BATH AND KITCHEN 
W ALLS with Nocodo Steel Tiling. Exactly 
imitates real tile ; costs one-fifth, Artistic, 
indestructible, inexpensive. Germ, fire, 
water proof. Many patterns. Ask your 
dealer for booklet and estimate, or write 


Northrop, Coburn, Dodge Oo., 35 ¥ Cherry 





St., New York. 
BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH is the 
best_ finish made for floors and interior 


woodwork. Not brittle ; will not scratch or 
deface )ike shellac or varnish, Send for 
ree booklet. For sale by dealers in Paints, 
Hardware and Honse Furnishings. 
THE BUICHER POLISH CO. 
856 Atlantic Ave.. Boston, Mass, 


FOR PERSONAL USE 


RELIABLE CIGARS 
One dollar with your address sent to 
Henry Dehme!l, box 676, Wheeling, W. Va. 
I will send you straight from a clean sani- 








Send sketch for free report as to patent | tary factory 6) genuine American Havana 


ability. GUIDE 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL. 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,0 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in_World’s Progress: sample free 


Bvans Wilkens & Co., 849 “F,"" Washington. | 





PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three | 


books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 

cents Stamps. B.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 
118 to 28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
| Established 1569. 


\ 





LET me sell your Patent. My book er- | 


) plaining how mailed free. Seventeen years’ 
, experience. Patent sales exclusively. W: 
BR. Hoyt, Patent Sales, 


Broadway, New York City. 








HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 








Will pay for itselfin TWO years. 1 offer 12 acres 
in very best condition. 
Fat Coen 1008 
Price, $7,000.00 4 $3, une Ist, . 
$3,000 June Ist, 1909. _ 
Will guarantee that the crop, to be harvested in 
May and June, will make the two first payments. 
Quick action is necessary to secure this bargain. 


Write to CHAS. S. SCHUYLER, Walton, Florida, 


A BARCAIN 


10,000 ACRES , 

VIRGIN LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 

Estimated to cut 9,000 feet per acre. Level 

country, 5 miles from_railroad. Write 
a & RHYMES, ; 

Real Estate Agents, Crystal Springs, Miss. 





AN (SLANG SUMMER HOME 


Two acres area; Connecticut shore; bold, 
rocky sea front; Jandward side sheltered 
and facing numerous summer homes, yet 
completely isolated. Seven room cottage 
and outbuildings; pure water and shade; 
bathing beach. Requires very moderate in- 
vestment. Address Box 126, Literary Digest. 


FLORIDA GRANGE GROVES 


Here is your chance to get a home in Flor- 
ida cheap. have 40 orange groves that 
must be sold either at retail or wholesale 
for cash. All in fine condition. No oceu- 
pation more pleasant or profitable. Write 
for descriptive catalog and pri 


rices. 
M. ¥. ROBINSON, Sanford, Fla. 








Ambitious men who want to better their 
lot and make big money will do well to let 
us hear from them at once. We are estab- 
lishing general agencies and have an un- 
usua) proposition. lo experience needed. 
Address, JUNIOR TYPEWRITER CO. 

92 Worth Street, 


AGENTS.—Portraits 35c, Frames 1ic, 
sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 2c, views le. 
days credit. nlesand Catalogue free. 





Samples 
CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT CO. | 
290-15 W, Adams St., Chicago. 
} 





LEARN. TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. You can positively earn $25 to $100 | 
r week. en. or i prospectus. 
ageaDavis Co., Dept. 31, 90 Wabash Ave.,Chicago- 
{ 


Wm. 
Specialist, Wd. J. | 





New York, \ 





BOOK and WHAT TO} Cigars, handwork, maie by Americans, 


Smoke 10, if unsatisfactory return balence 
ona get your dollar back. Reference R, G. 
un, 





Suppose we could furnish you a bettersmok- 
ing tobacca than you ever tried, for Jess 
money. Interest you, wouldn’tit? Our book. 
Jet, free, will prove our claim. Dept. ll, 

WILDA TOBACCO CO., Chatham, Va. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





The Pleurometer 
Get strong and Keep well. THE PLEU- 
| ROMETER wii) he)p you to do it as it has 
hundreds of other Digest subscribers and 
hundreds in the YALE GYMNASIUM. 
\ Even reading the booklet will do you good. 
| It’s yours forthe asking, and YALY POSY- 
it. 


Park Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


ALS come with 
(CO. H. Bird, 
PRICK, §2.00, 





Vacuum Cap 
OUR VACUUM CAP when used « few 


minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
Gore. nt on trial under guarantee 

rite for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Co., 64 Barclay Block. Denver. 





Post Cards 
SOUVENIR POST CARDS .-From Photos, 


| etc., we make you the “ Plates, ” from which 


on a type printing press you can have the 
ecards priuted in one or more colors. Send 
for L. D. Samples. Gatchel_& Manning, 
Designers and Engravers, Philadelphia. 





Why not Use The Literary Digest 
to Advertise your Country Property? 


You know the power and influence of the paper. 
Your fellow subscribers are men of means, interested in offers of luxurious homes, extensive estates, and 
productive farms ; and financially able to buy such property. 


Those who advertise Real Estate in our columns, are finding the key to its successful marketing. 


@ Of course, advertising calls for some expenditure. 


But, as a rule, the good things of this world are not 


free of charge, and since the establishment of a regular department for Realty advertising, the cost has been 


reduced to 4 minimum. 
Let us give you details of our advertising service, especially that which concerns the preparation of hand- 


some illustrated announcements such as will do your property justice, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, New York City 
REALTY EXCHANGE 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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“<The only kind that wont smart or dry on the face” 


” Shaving 
Stick 





illiam 





We have made a specialty of Shaving Soaps for 
nearly three-quarters of a century. With this long 
experience have been combined chemical exaétness and 
the most scientific and sanitary methods. This insures a 
perfection to Williams’ Shaving Soap found in no other. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick is in a class by itself. Its 
thick, creamlike, softening and soothing lather is 
simply incomparable. 






Williams’ Shaving Sticks sent on receipt of price, 
=f 


26c., if your druggist does not supply you. A sample 
stick (enough for 50 shaves) for 4c. in stamps. 


dddress The J. B, Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 







Williams’ Shaving Stick can also be had in 
the leatherette-covered metal box as formerly. 
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Ask your druggist for Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap 
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